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JOHN ASHMEAD AND SOME OF HIS DESCENDANTS IN 
PENNSYLVANIA AND SOUTH CAROLINA 


Compiled by Mary PrRiInGcLE FENHAGEN 


John Ashmead, the founder of the Ashmead family in Pennsylvania, 
emigrated from Cheltenham, Gloucestershire, England, in 1682.!_ In 1829, 
his great-great-grandson, the Rev. William Ashmead, of Philadelphia, was 
chosen the pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church, of Charleston,South 
Carolina. He died before he was able to enter actively upon the duties of 
this charge,? but two of his daughters, Clara Margaretta and Sarah For- 
rester later married respectively Robert Alexander Pringle and Julius St. 
Julien Pringle, of Charleston, and have left many descendants in South 
Carolina.’ 


l 


John Ashmead was born in Cheltenham, Gloucestershire, England, in 
1620. He died in England prior to 1682, when his widow, Mary ———, 
emigrated to Pennsylvania with her three married children. Mary Ash- 
mead died December 22, 1688, and is buried at Cheltenham, Pennsylvania.’ 
The children who accompanied her from England were: 


2 I John Ashmead. 
Il Hester Ashmead, married January, 1652, Toby Leach.*® 
I1f Ann Ashmead, married April, 1679, Jacob Davis.’ 
2 


John Ashmead (1) was born at Cheltenham, England, October 14, 1648. 
He married on October 14, 1677, Mary Currier, daughter of William Currier 
of Cheltenham, England. She survived her husband and married (2nd) 
Edward White; she died in 1718, aged seventy-three years. John Ash- 
mead, his brother-in-law Toby Leach, and two other men from Gloucester- 
shire (Richard Wall and Everard Bolton) were granted 1,000 acres of land. 

1 Frank William Leach, ‘‘The Ashmead Family,’’ North American, Jan. 3, 1909 
reprinted in pamphlet form by The Historical Publication Society, Philadelphia, 
n. d,). 

* Rev. William Ashmead, Sermons (Philadelphia, 1830). This contains a sketch 
of his life by [Thomas S.] Grimke. 

°H. A. du Pont, The Wood of Woodstown Family (n. p., 1926). 

Leach, ‘‘Ashmead Family.” 

> MS records of the Abington Monthly Meeting. 

6 The Pennsylvania Magazine, XXIV, p. 236; Collections of the Genealogical Society 
of Philadelphia (hereinafter cited CGSP) III, p. 163. 


7 Leach, ‘‘Ashmead Family.’’ 
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Called Cheltenham, this was at that time about eight miles north of Phila- 
delphia.2 John Ashmead died December 21, 1688, and is buried at Chel- 
tenham. He left four children, the two eldest born in England and the 
other two in Pennsylvania.°® 
3 I John Ashmead, born July 21, 1679, in Cheltenham, England. 
iI William Ashmead, born May 21, 1681, died in infancy. 
III Mary Ashmead, born March 24, 1683, married in 1707 Thomas 
White, and died in 1723, leaving nine children. 
IV Nicholas Ashmead, born June 8, 1685, married Sarah ———, 
Four children, all of whom died young. 


3 


John Ashmead (2, 1), being the eldest son, inherited the tract of land 
patented by his father, but, owing to the loss of papers, it was necessary 
to establish his claim before the Commissioners of Property. On Septem- 
ber 3, 1705, the Commissioners ‘‘Ordered to Jno Ashmead, Son and Heir 
of Jno. Ashmead, deceased, Purch’r of 250 acres, a Pat. on his Land on 
Cheltenham, Adjoining to Toby Leach, now Measuring 269 acres upon his 
New Return.’° In 1711 he purchased 500 acres in Germantown and 
erected a stone house which remained in the family for many years." He 
married October 12, 1703, at Derby Meeting, Sarah Sellers (born May 13, 
1685, died April 3, 1782), daughter of Samuel Sellers who emigrated to 
Pennsylvania in 1682 from Belper, County Derby, England, and married, 
in 1684, Anna, daughter of Henry and Helen Gibbons.” John and Sarah 
Ashmead left the Quaker faith and were baptized by Evan Morgan at 
Pennypack on 3 day, 3 month, 1707." John Ashmead died in Germantown 
October 7, 1742.4 In his will, probated October 18, 1742, he is described 
as ‘John Ashmead, blacksmith.”’ He left four children: 

4 I John Ashmead, born at Cheltenham, Pa., May 12, 1706. 
II (H)anna(h) Ashmead, born February 9, 1708, married September 
1, 1723, George Bringhurst, and died August, 1760. Issue. 


8 Wilfred Jordan, ed., Colonial and Revolutionary Families of Pennsylvania (New 
York, 1933), IV, p. 273. 

9 Leach, “Ashmead Family.’’ 

10 Tbhid. 

Pennsylvania Magazine, VI, pp. 149, 150. The house (nos. 4790-4792 Main 
St., Germantown) was rebuilt in 1790, but has since been destroyed. An Ashmead 
descendant lived there as late as 1882. 

12 MS Bringhurst Genealogy in the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, p. 28. 

3 MS Register of Pennypack Baptist Church. 

4 Office of the Register of Wills (hereinafter cited PRW) Philadelphia, vol. F., 
Will 290, p. 318; CGSP, V, p. 219, contains abstract of the will of Sarah Ashmead, 
widow. 
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III Samuel Ashmead, born at Cheltenham, Pa., March 4, 1710," 
married August 17, 1730, Esther Morgan, and died March 19, 
1794. Issue. 

IV Sarah Ashmead, born July 7, 1712, married (1st) October 2, 1733, 
Samuel Marshall, and (2nd) John Loodin. 


4 


John Ashmead (3, 2, 1) was born in Cheltenham, Pa., May 12, 1706. 
When still a child he was taken by his father to Germantown and lived the 
remainder of his life in the stone house which his father had built. He 
died July 30, 1750, and his will was proved August 10, 1750. In this will 
he, too, styles himself a blacksmith.!7 He mentions three children and 
his wife, Ann, as surviving him. He had married August 23, 1734, Ann 
tush (born October 25, 1716, died July 15, 1760) who was the daughter of 
James and Rachel (Peart) Rush.’® Their children were: 

I William Ashmead, born April 24, 1736, married Elizabeth Rob- 
bins, and died December 5, 1815. Issue.!9 
5 II John Ashmead, born September 29, 1738. 
III Rachel Ashmead, born May 31, 1741, married James Hood. 


o 


John Ashmead (4, 3, 2, 1) was born in Germantown on September 29, 
1738, and died in Philadelphia on June 6, 1818.2° At the age of twenty, 
in 1758, he went to sea in a shipo wned by Benjamin Mifflin." He soon 
became captain and, as such, had an active part in the Revolution. His 
ship, the Hagle, was successful in carrying ammunition from St. Eustatius 
to Philadelphia. On her second voyage for the same purpose, however, 
the Eagle was captured at the Dutch island of Saba.*! Captain Ashmead 
escaped, returning home to render further services to his country. After 
the war, he continued his life upon the sea as commander of various mer- 
chant ships, which traded largely with the East Indies.” His last voyage 


16 Pennsylvania Magazine, X, p. 449. 

6 Leach, ‘‘Ashmead Family.” 

17” PRW,. I, Will 184; p: 294: 

18 Pennsylvania Magazine, XVII, pp. 328, 332, 334, 335; Rush Genealogy in Thomas 
M. Potts, Our Family Ancestors (Canonsburg, Pa., 1895), pp. 43, 53. 

19 PRW, VI, Will 150, p. 195. 

20 Leach, ‘‘Ashmead Family.’’ 

*m A Diary of a Journey Made by Benjamin Mifflin in June, July, 1764,’ Penn- 
syluania Magazine, LII, pp. 130-140. 

"1 Journals of Congress (Philadelphia, 1800), VI, p. 835 (March 25, 1780); Pennsyl- 
vania Magazine, VI, p. 139 
2 Thomas Twining, Travels in America 100 Years Ago (New York, 1894), pp. 2-24 
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was made in the India in 1800. He then retired to become master warden 
of the port of Philadelphia. He died on June 6, 1818, and was buried in 
the Mount Moriah Cemetery of the First Baptist Church.” He married 
January 28, 1761,* Mary Mifflin,® daughter of Benjamin Mifflin. Mary 
Mifflin Ashmead died May 18, 1814, in her seventy-first year.?’ John 
Ashmead’s will was proved June 10, 1818.28 He left children as follows: 
I John Ashmead, born 1762, married, in 1782, Arabella King Ryves, 
died February 26, 1803. Issue. 
II Benjamin Ashmead, died 1830, aged sixty-seven. 
Ili Hannah Ashmead, died young. 
IV Ann Ashmead. 
6 V William Ashmead, died in 1814, aged forty-four years. 
VI Joseph Mifflin Ashmead, died 1799, aged twenty-three years. 
VII Mary Ashmead, married Joseph Clay. Issue. 
VIII Thomas Ashmead, died young. 
IX Eliza Ashmead, born about 1788, married December 14, 1808, 
George Duncan Croskey. Issue. 
6 
William Ashmead (5, 4, 3, 2, 1) was born in Philadelphia in 1770.°° He 
married Margaret McKinley on April 23, 1793.1 His father, John Ash- 
mead (5) says of him in his will, ‘“To Son, William, who hath already had 
from me much more than would be a child’s share, I give and bequeath the 
sum of $50.00.’? William Ashmead was buried, October 20, 1814,** from 
his father’s church, the First Baptist Church of Philadelphia, and his name 


contains an account of a voyage of Captain Ashmead’s ship from India to 
Philadelphia. 

23 OGSP, XI, p. 36, gives the inscription on the tombstone of John Ashmead and 
certain other members of his family. 

24MS Register of Trinity Protestant Episcopal Church, Oxford, Philadelphia 
County. 

2 GCSP, XII, p. 159, shows that the Quakers did not approve of this lady. The 
record is taken from the early minutes of the Philadelphia Monthly Meeting. 

26 Hilda Justice, Life and Ancestry of Warner Mifflin (Philadelphia, 1905), pp. 34- 
37; John Houston Merrill, Memoranda Relating to the Mifftin Family (Philadelphia, 
1890). 

27 CGSP, XI, p. 36. 

28 PRW, VI, Will 68, p. 583. 

29 MS records of the First Baptist Church, Philadelphia. The names are given ina 
list of subscribers. 

30 CGSP, XI, p. 36. 

31 Leach, ‘‘Ashmead Family ’ 

32 PRW, VI, Will 68, p. 583. 

33 MS Register of the First Baptist Church, Philadelphia. 
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is recorded on the large gravestone marking the grave of his parents, 
brothers and sisters.*4 After his death, his wife, Margaret McKinley 
Ashmead, had their children baptized at the First Presbyterian Church of 
Philadelphia, and she was buried there on February 28, 1816.3 Their 
children were: 
7 [ William Ashmead, born September 5, 1798, baptized March 12, 
1808. 
I! Mary Ashmead, born January 26, 1801, baptized March 12, 1808, 
married Rev. Alexander 8. VanPelt. 


It] John Wayne Ashmead, born May 16, 1806, baptized March 12, 
1808, died April 7, 1868. Married and left issue. 
IV Margaret Ann Ashmead, born October 1, 1809, baptized June 1, 


1816. 


‘ 


William Ashmead (6, 5, 4, 3, 2,1) was graduated in 1818 ‘“‘with much 
credit”’ from the University of Pennsylvania.*® By the age of thirteen he 
had worked in a bookstore to add to his family’s slender means. After 
his graduation he taught school and studied for the Presbyterian ministry 
under the direction of the Rev. James P. Wilson, of Philadelphia.*7 He 
was licensed to preach in the spring of 1820. His first pastorate was that 
of the First Presbyterian Church at Lancaster, Pa.. He was installed there 
on September 6, 1821.°* At this church, which had been founded in 1748, 
he introduced the keeping of church records,** and he persuaded the legisla- 
ture to appropriate funds for a public academy in Lancaster.*® Suffering 
from tuberculosis, he went south in the winter of 1828-29. There he was 
called by the Second Presbyterian Church of Charleston, 8. C. He was 
installed on May 17, 1829, but on returning to Philadelphia for his family 
he was taken ill and died on December 2, 1829.41 He was buried there in 
the First Presbyterian Churchyard. Both the First Presbyterian Church 


3¢ Note 23 above. 

*% MS Register of the First Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia. 

36 Ashmead, Sermons. 

*7 MS records of Frankford Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, contain a letter, 
dated May 3, 1819, to Dr. James P. Wilson, in which the uncertainty of his remaining 
a teacher is given as the reason for refusing William Ashmead an appointment in the 
academy of that church. 

38 Qur First 200 Hundred Years (a sketch of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Lancaster, Pa.) (Lancaster, 1943), p. 6. 

89 Letter from Rev. Henry B. Strock, minister of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Lancaster, Pa., to the writer, February 1, 1944. 

*0 Ashmead, Sermons. 


1 Ibid. 
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of Lancaster and the Second Presbyterian Church of Charleston erected 
tablets to his memory. A collection of his sermons was published by his 
widow.”? He had married previous to September 24, 1819,** Clara For- 
rester, daughter of Dr. Alexander Forrester, of Newark and Wilmington, 
Del., and Catherine Wood, his wife.“ Rev. William Ashmead left six 
children and to rear this young family Mrs. Ashmead had the slenderest 
of resources. A small pension to widows of Presbyterian clergymen was 
supplemented by an annuity volunteered for a certain number of years by 
Messrs. James Adger and Ker Boyce of Charleston, and, in addition, she 
opened a school for young ladies, both boarding and day scholars, at 266 
Arch Street, Philadelphia.4?7 The warm friendship with the Adger family 
continued through the years to comfort the family of the minister who had 
so briefly served the Adgers’ church in Charleston.‘* Some time after 
Clara F. Ashmead’s death on August 30, 1837,‘° two of her daughters, 
Clara and Sarah, visited Charleston and met Robert Alexander Pringle and 
Julius St. Julien Pringle, whom they married, with the consent of their 
guardian, the Rev. Joseph L. Barr,®° in Lancaster, Pa., on July 16, 1844. 
With the exception of the first, all the children of the Rev. William Ash- 
mead were born in Lancaster.*! The children were: 

I Catherine Ashmead, born about 1820, married Captain George 

Windell. No record of issue. 

8 II Clara Margaretta Ashmead, born February 18, 1821. 
9 III Mary VanPelt Ashmead, born December 1, 1822. 
10 IV Sarah Forrester Ashmead, born January 4, 1824. 


42 Reviewed in Hazard’s Register of Pennsylvania (Philadelphia, [1830]), VI, p. 368. 

43 The date of his will in which he mentions his wife. PRW, IX, Will 39, p. 467. 

44'The obituary of Dr. Forrester (American Watchman (Wilmington, Del.), April 
5, 1817) states that he died on February 17, 1817 while visiting St. Bartholomew Is- 
land in quest of health. 

45 Catherine Wood, daughter of Jechonias Wood, of Woodstown, N. J., and his wife, 
Christina Gill, was born January 31, 1774, and married Dr. Forrester on August 20, 
1798. A codicil was added to her will (probated in 1840) as late as April 20, 1838. 
PRW, XIV, Will 206, p. 383. 

4 Tbid., codicil; will of Clara Ashmead, XII, Will 162, p. 581. 

47 A notice of the opening of this school is in the possession of Ashmead F. Pringle, 
of Charleston. 

48 MS letter from Clara F. Ashmead to Margaret Adger, dated November 8, 1830, 
in the possession of Ashmead F. Pringle. 

49 She is buried in the First Presbyterian Churchyard, Philadelphia. MS Register 
of that church. 

50 He had married on Octpber 4, 1815, Sarah Forrester, only other child of Mrs. 
Catherine Forrester. New ‘Castle County, Del., Marriage License Bonds. He is 
mentioned in the wills of both Clara Ashmead and Catherine Forrester as the guardian 
of Mrs. Ashmead’s children. 

51 MS Register of the First Presbyterian Church, Lancaster, Pa. 

52 du Pont, The Wood of Woodstown Family. 
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V Alexander Forrester Ashmead, born January 30, 1825, died in 
infancy. 
VI William Henry Ashmead, born February 18, 1827, died November 
6, 1831, buried in the First Presbyterian Churchyard, Philadelphia. 
VII Ann Slaymaker Ashmead, born February 17, 1828, married Janu- 
ary 31, 1854, John Malcolm Breck,** and died February 3, 1915. 
No issue living. 
8 
Clara Margaretta Ashmead (7, 6, 5, 4, 3, 2, 1) was born February 18, 
1821. She married July 16, 1844, Robert Alexander Pringle, son of Robert 
Alexander Pringle® and Sarah McKewn Maxwell, whom he married on 
June 14, 1810. Robert Alexander Pringle was born at Amoo plantation®? 
on April 22, 1819, and was christened by the Rev. Frederick Dalcho on 
September 5, 1822.°° He was a successful commission merchant until his 
business was disrupted by the Confederate War. He died on January 27, 
1887, and is buried in St. Philip’s Churchyard beside his wife who died 
November 16, 1906.°° They had eleven children:*° 
11 I James Maxwell Pringle, born May 14, 1845. 
II Clara Ashmead Pringle, born October 16, 1846, died January 22, 
1848, buried in St. Philip’s Churchyard. 
[II Sarah Elizabeth Pringle, born January 1, 1848, died November 2, 
1850, buried in St. Philip’s Churchyard. 
12 IV Ernest Henry Pringle, born August 9, 1849. 
’ Mary Ashmead Pringle, born November 5, 1850, died June 1 
1852, buried in St. Philip’s Churchyard. 
VI Edith Godin Pringle, born January 9, 1852, died September 24, 
1854. 


? 


53 Ibid. 

* He was born January 12,1790. South Carolina Historical and Genealogical Maga- 
zine (hereinafter cited SCH&GM) XXII, p. 27. He died December 8, 1828. Tomb- 
stone inscription in St. Philip’s Churchyard. See his will in Charleston County 
Probate Court (hereinafter cited CPC), XXXVIII, Will 29, p. 516. 

55 She was the daughter of James Rivers Maxwell (died July 11, 1800, aged thirty- 
three years) and his wife, Harriott Elliott Rowand (born July 25, 1766, died April 4, 
1844). Tombstone inscription in Scotch Presbyterian Churchyard, Charleston. 

56SCH&GM, XXXV, p. 33. 

57 Amoo, on the Ashepoo River, was the family plantation. Sarah Maxwell Prin- 
gle continued to plant it successfully for many years after her husband’s death. It 
was sold for ‘‘a good price”’ in the 1850’s, according to family tradition. 

°8 Bible in the possession of Ashmead F. Pringle. 

°° Tombstone inscription in St. Philip’s Churchyard. 

6° Bible in the possession of Ernest H. Pringle, of Charleston. This shows that 
all these children, except Ernest H., who was born in Lancaster, Pa., were 
born in Charleston. 
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VII Jessie Pringle, born October 29, 1854, died July 3, 1856. 
VIII Robert Alexander Pringle, born January 19, 1856, married Harriet 
Simons, died February 10, 1896, buried in Magnolia Cemetery. 
No issue. 
13 IX George Trenholm Pringle, born September 25, 1857. 
X Amelia Clarkson Pringle, born January 19, 1859, died July 20, 
1945, buried in St. Philip’s Churchyard. 
14 XI Walter Pringle, born August 2, 1861. 


9 


Mary VanPelt Ashmead (7, 6, 5, 4, 3, 2, 1) was born in Lancaster, Pa., 
on December 1, 1822. She married Dr. George Read McLane of Wil- 
mington, Del.,®* and had six children. Shortly after moving his family 
to Wisconsin in 1854, Dr. McLane died. Later his widow lived in Cali- 
fornia where she married Dr. John A. Lockwood, a surgeon in the United 
States Navy. Her children were: 

By George Read McLane: 
I Clara Ashmead McLane, married in California to Schuyler Howe. 
No issue. 

II William McLane, died young. 

III Male infant. 
15 IV Julia McLane, born July 8, 1847, in Wilmington, Del. 
16  V Catherine Anne Read McLane, born March 21, 1853. 

VI Mary McLane, born about 1854. 
By John A. Lockwood: 


17 VII Tennyson Lockwood. 


10 


Sarah Forrester Ashmead (7, 6, 5, 4, 3, 2, 1), born January 4, 1824, in 
Lancaster, Pa., was married there in the First Presbyterian Church by 
her uncle, the Rev. Joseph L. Barr, on July 16, 1844, to Julius St. Julien 
Pringle. Julius St. Julien Pringle (born October 7, 1820, died January 
30, 1890)®° was the son of James Reid Pringle (born August 14, 1782, died 
July 11, 1840) and his wife, Elizabeth M. McPherson (died August 12, 


61 Daughter of William Simons. 

® du Pont, The Wood of Woodstown Family; information supplied by Vera Pilsbury 
Ellsworth, of Portland, Ore. No effort has been made by the writer to delve further 
into this line. 

6 He was the son of Dr. George Washington McLane, of Wilmington, Del., and a 
grandson of Col. Allan McLane, of Smyrna, Del., and George Read, of New Castle, 
Del., a signer of the Declaration of Independence. 

64 MS records of the First Presbyterian, Lancaster, Pa. 

* Tombstone in Lot no. 582, Magnolia Cemetery, Charleston. 

6 Tombstone inscription in St. Michael’s Churchyard, Charleston. 
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1843, in her sixty-first year) ,°7 daughter of General John McPherson, whom 
he married on March 21, 1807.°° He was the grandson of Dr. Robert 
Pringle (born April 4, 1755,°° died May 29, 1811)7° and his first wife, Mary 
Reid (born January 31, 1766,” died August 14, 1784,” while Robert Alex- 
ander Pringle, husband of Clara Margaretta Ashmead (8), was a grandson 
of Dr. Robert Pringle by his second wife, Ann Amelia Garden® (born 
August 29, 1770, married Dr. Pringle June 22, 1787, died June 29, 1801, 
buried in St. Philip’s Churchyard.) 

Sarah Forrester Ashmead’s miniature, painted when she was a young 
girl, is owned by the Carolina Art Association. It is attributed to the 
artist, James Tooley, Jr. (1816-1844), and, therefore, was probably painted 
before her marriage which was marred by the illness of herself, her husband, 
and her delicate children. She died in 18767 and is buried in Magnolia 
Cemetery. All of the following children died unmarried :77 

1! William Ashmead Pringle, born March 3, 1845, died April 20, 

1885, buried in Magnolia Cemetery. 

II James Reid Pringle, born May 27, 1846, died January 13, 1920; 
buried in Magnolia Cemetery. 

II] John MePherson Pringle, born October 13, 1848, died January 5, 
1894, buried in Magnolia Cemetery. 

IV Julius St. Julien Pringle, born August 17, 1850, died January 16, 
1890, buried in Magnolia Cemetery. 


11 


James Maxwell Pringle (8, 7, 6, 5, 4, 3, 2, 1) was born on May 14, 1845, 
in a house on Society St., Charleston, and died eighty-six years later in his 
own house, at 46 Society St., within a block of the place of his birth. When 
he was fifteen years of age, he was taken by his mother to Edinburgh and, 
with his younger brother, Ernest, entered at the Edinburgh Academy. 
There the two boys remained until 1865 when the loss of the family fortune 
caused the termination of their education. He married, in Charleston, 


87 Thid. 

6 SCH&GM, XXX, p. 251. 
© Jbid., XXII, pp. 25, 27. 

” Ibid., XXXVI, pp. 96, 136. 
100d. dey Parlol: 

? Charleston News and Courier, May 21, 1933. Article by Beulah Glover describes 
lary Pringle’s tombstone on a plantation near Walterboro, S. C. 

® SCH&GM, XXII, pp. 25, 27. 


74 


— 


Ibid. 

* Tombstone inscription in St. Philip’s Churchyard. 

* Tombstone in Lot No. 532, Magnolia Cemetery, Charleston. 
7 Tbid. 
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on August 26, 1879, Isabelle Martin’® (born in Iverness, Scotland, on March 
31, 1847, died in Charleston on December 2, 1912, buried in Magnolia 
Cemetery). James Maxwell Pringle died on December 6, 1931, and is 
buried in Magnolia Cemetery. He left two daughters, both born in 
Charleston: 

I Edythe Maxwell Pringle, born October 6, 1881. 

II Bertha Rowand Pringle, born January 18, 1883.7° 


12 


Ernest Henry Pringle® (8, 7, 6, 5, 4, 3, 2, 1), born on August 9, 1849, in 
Lancaster, Pa., returned from Edinburgh in 1865 to find his family refugee- 
ing in Summerville, S. C., and trying to produce enough food to sustain 
themselves. After two or three difficult years of farming, he secured a 
position with a wholesale drygoods firm, Johnson, Crewes and Company, 
in Charleston. He lived at this time with his father’s aunt, Elizabeth 
Freeman Pringle (born March 18, 1794, died February 8, 1875),*" in her 
house, now no. 43 Legare St. In 1873, Ernest Henry Pringle entered the 
employ of the Bank of Charleston, and about this time he took up his 
residence at 92 Tradd St. In March, 1894, he became president of the 
Bank of Charleston and continued in this office until his death on March 12, 
1922. He had married in Henderson, Ky., on August 30, 1880, his first 
cousin, Mary Ford Pringle, daughter of the Rev. James Maxwell Pringle® 
and Jane Edwards Ford® (born May 18, 1854, in Columbia, 8. C., died 
February 20, 1922, buried in Magnolia Cemetery). Ernest Henry Pringle 
is buried beside his wife. They had three children: 

18 I Ernest Henry Pringle, born July 16, 1881, in Henderson, Ky. 
19 II Ashmead Forrester Pringle, born April 28, 1883, in Charleston. 
20 III Clara Margaretta Pringle, born May 18, 1885, in Charleston. 


(To be continued) 


78 She was a daughter of John and Christine Martin, of Iverness, Scotland. 

79 Information concerning James Maxwell Pringle and his family has been supplied 
by Edythe M. Pringle. 

80 For more complete biographical sketches see Charleston News and Courier, 
March 14, 1922, and Charleston Evening Post, March 14, 1922. 

81 SCH&GM, XXII, p. 27; tombstone inscription in St. Philip’s Churchyard. 

8 James Maxwell Pringle (born September 5, 1822) was the youngest child of 
Robert Alexander Pringle and Sarah McKewn Maxwell. Notes 54 and 55 above. 
He died October 26, 1905, and is buried in St. Philip’s Churchyard. A biographical! 
sketch appeared in the Henderson (Ky). Church and Home, November 25, 1905. 

83 Jane Edwards Ford, of Walterboro, S. C., married James Maxwell Pringle on 
January 1, 1849. She was the daughter of Gen. Malachi Ford and Sarah Amelia 
Edwards whom he married on March 25, 1823. Marriage settlement in the Office 
of the South Carolina Historical Commission, Columbia, S.C. She died in Feb- 
ruary, 1865, and is buried in Columbia, 8. C. 
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MARRIAGE AND DEATH NOTICES FROM THE CITY GAZETTE 
OF CHARLESTON, S. C. 


Contributed by ELizaperH Heyward JERVEY 


(Continued from April) 


Died, on the 6th instant, after an illness of five weeks, of a severe bilious 
fever, at her late residence on James Island, Mrs. Susanna Rivers, aged 73 
years and 9 months. In the death of this lady, her numerous offspring 
and friends have sustained an irreparable loss.... (Monday, March 
20, 1820) 


Married, on Tuesday evening, the 16th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Bass, Mr. 
George Creitzburg, to Mrs. E. Clements; both of this city. (Tuesday, 
March 21, 1820) 


Married at Washington City, on Tuesday evening, the 9th instant by 
the Rev. Mr. Hawley, Samuel Lawrence Gouverneur, Esq. of New York, 
to Miss Maria Hester Monroe, youngest daughter of James Monroe, Presi- 
dent of the United States. (Tuesday, March 21, 1820) 


Married, on Wednesday evening by the Rev. Dr. Furman, Mr. John 
Dawson Jr. to Miss Carolina Latham; both of this city. (Friday, March 
24, 1820) 


Married on Thursday evening last, by the Rev. Mr. Reid, Mr. David 
D. Bailey, to Miss Catherine L. You, all of this city. (Saturday, March 
25, 1820) 


The Friends and Acquaintances of Mr. and Mrs. Abraham Markley, are 
invited to attend the Funeral of the Latter, This Afternoon, at 4 o’clock, 
from her late residence No. 14, St Philip-street. (Thursday, March 30, 
1820) 


In the departure of the Rev. Hilliard Judge, (says the author of this 
tribute) the Methodist Episcopal Church has been deprived of one of its 
brightest ornaments.... At a very tender age, he entered the glorious 
field of missionary toils among his brethren of the Virginia Conference. 
His health becoming delicate about 1808 ....he travelled Southwardly. 
He proceeded to Georgia where he travelled and preached for three years. 
In 1811, he travelled a Circuit in this State, in 1812 was appointed Presiding 
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Elder of a District; in 1816 received a situation in Camden.... And now 
ye friends of Zion mingle your sympathetic tears with his widowed wife and 
orphan Children.... H. (Monday April 3, 1820) 


Died, on the 27th January last, after fourteen days indisposition, in the 
prime of life, Mr. Henry Miller, of Spartanburgh, aged 25 years. Much 
regretted and lamented by a numerous circle of friends and relations. 


(Monday, April 3, 1820) 


The Friends and Acquaintances of Mr. William Pressly, particularly the 
Members of the Second Presbyterian Church, and Members of the Bible 
and Fellowship Societies, are invited to attend his Funeral This Afternoon, 
at 4 o’clock, from his late residence corner of King and Wolf streets, without 
further invitation. (Thursday, April 6, 1820) 


Died, on the Ist inst. in the 30th year of her age, after a lingering illness, 
which she bore with Christian fortitude, Mrs. Susan Allison Miles, wife of 
John Miles, Esq. of St. Paul’s Parish. (Friday, April 7, 1820) 


Died, on the 15th November, 1819, at the residence of James Green, 
St. Bartholomews Parish, Colleton District, Mr. Joseph M’Cuiston, who 
said he was a native of Gilford County, North Carolina. (Iriday, April 
7, 1820) 


Married, on Wednesday evening last, by the Rev. Mr. Wilson, James 5. 
Johnson, Esquire, to Ellen Sophia, youngest daughter of the late J. Reid, 
esq. (Monday, April 10, 1820) 


On the same evening, by the Rev. Mr. Wilson, Dr. Henry Boyleston, to 
Mary Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the late James Reid, esq. (Monday, 
April 19, 1820) 


Married, on Wednesday morning the 29th ult. by the Rev. Dr. Furman, 
Richard B. Furman, M.D. to Susan, eldest daughter of A. Keith, esq. 
decreased. (Monday, April 10, 1820) 


Married, on Wednesday evening last, by the Rev. Mr. Gadsden, Armand 
Godefroy, Esq. native of the Town of Bayeux, District of Calvados in 
. i . 
Normandy, to Mrs. Julia Maria V. Spencer, relict of the late Capt. Joseph 
V. Spencer, of the Island cf Bermuda. (Tuesday, April 11, 1820) 


Departed this life on the 31st of March, after a lingering illness, which 
he bore with Christian Fortitude, Mr. John C. Faber, in the 28th year oi 
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his age, leaving a tender Mother and two Sisters and Brothers to deplore 
his early exit.... (Tuesday, April 11, 1820) 


The Friends and Acquaintances, and particularly the Members of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, are invited to attend the Funeral of Mr. 
George Airs, from his late residence in Archdale-street, opposite Parsonage 
Lane, This Afternoon, at 4 o’clock, without further invitation. (Tuesday, 
April 11, 1820) 


The Friends and Acquaintances of Mr. & Mrs. Nathaniel Russell, and 
of Mr. Arthur Middleton; the Rev. Clergy of all denominations, and the 
Members of the Bible and New-England Societies, are invited to attend 
the Funeral of the former, at 10 o’clock This Morning, without further 
invitation. (Wednesday, April 12, 1820) 


The Friends and acquaintances of Mrs. Sarah Lusher, are invited to 
attend the Funeral of Mr. George Lusher, from his late residence, No. 92, 
East-Bay, This Morning, at 9 o’clock. (Saturday, April 15, 1820) 


The Friends and Acquaintances of Mr. & Mrs. William Turpin, are 
invited to attend the Funeral of the latter This Afternoon, at 3 o’clock, 
from the residence of the former, No. 180 King-street, without further 
invitation. (Monday, April 17, 1820) 


The Relatives, Friends and Acquaintances of Mrs. Keziah Darrel; also 
the Members of the Methodist Episcopal Church, are invited to attend her 
Funeral, This Morning, at 9 o’clock, from the residence of her son-in-law, 
Henry Muckenfuss. (Friday, April 21, 1820) 


On Wednesday, the 19th inst. departed this life, in the 79th year of her 
age, Mrs. Keziah Darrel. ...her heart was one of the tenderest towards 
the distressed. Two orphens who now survive her, will ever remember 
the motherly part she has performed. ...She has left a daughter and 
other relatives, to lament their loss. (Saturday, April 22, 1820) 


Married, on Saturday evening last, by the Rev. Mr. Bachman, Captain 
Henry Parker, to Miss Henrietta Wilhelmina Wilmans, all of this city. 
(Tuesday, April 25, 1820) 


Married, in St. Mathew’s Parish, on the 12th inst. by the Rev. Mr. 
Mallard, Dr. Samuel Broughton Dwight, to Miss Mary Ann Jamison, 
eldest daughter of Dr. V. D. V. Jamison; all of the same place. (Thursday, 
April 27, 1820) 
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Died, in Worcester (Mass.) on the 14th of April the Hon. Levi Lincoln, 
formerly Attorney General of the United States and more recently Lieuten- 
ant Governor of Massachusetts. ... {long obituary] (Wednesday, May 3, 
1820) 


The Friends and Acquaintances of Mr. & Mrs. Thomas Graham, are 
requested to attend the Funeral of the former, from his late residence; No. 
58 King street, This Afternoon, at 3 o’clock. (Thursday, May 4, 1820) 


Died, in this town, at Mr. Leroy’s Hotel, on Saturday last, after a tedious 
illness, Colonel Louis Francois Taillade. He was one of those Frenchmen 
whom the misfortunes in France, and the accession of the Bourbons, has 
sent into exile. He accompanied the Emperor Napoleon to Elba, and 
returned with him to Paris sharing the glory & triumph of that astonishing 
event. He followed the fortunes of the Emperor to Waterloo, where he 
commanded a regiment of the guard; and when Paris opened her gates 
the second time to the enemy, he passed into Italy, whence he embarked 
for the United States. ... Louis Francois Taillade, was about forty years 
of age, was a Knight of the Legion of Honor and of the Royal Order of the 
two Sicilies, Colonel of the Marine Guard, &c. &e..... 2 {merican (N. C.) 
Recorder, April 28. (Friday, May 5, 1820) 


Married, on Thursday evening last, by the Rev. Dr. Palmer, Arthur 
H. O’Hara, Esq. to Mary Jane daughter of the late H. Mazyck, Esq. 
(Saturday, May 6, 1820 


Married, in St. Mathews Parish, on Tuesday, 18th inst. by the Rev. 
Mr. Delaveaux, Mr. Charles R. Thompson, to Miss Eleanor 8. Hrabowski. 
(Monday, May 8, 1820) 


Married, on the 20th ul. Mr. David Gaillard, to Miss Elizabeth Palmer, 
daughter of Joseph Palmer, Esq. all of St. John Berkley. (Wednesday, 
May 10, 1820) 


Died, in this city, on the 8th instant, Mr. George Withington, Mariner 
on board sloop Express; a native of Providence, R. I. aged 30 years. (Wed- 
nesday, May 10, 1820) 


Married, at Augusta, (Geo.) on Wednesday evening the 3d inst. by the 
Rev. Mr. Moderwell, Mr. Luke Reed, formerly of this City, to Miss 
Barbara Macmurphy, of the former place. (Thursday, May 11, 1820) 
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Married, on Wednesday evening last, by the Rev. Mr. Gilman, Mr. 
Joseph B. Holmes of this City, to Miss Jane, eldest daughter of the late 
Stephen W. Blount, esq. of Savannah, Georgia. (Friday, May 12, 1820) 


Departed this life on Thursday evening last, the 4th inst. at the residence 
of Gen. J. J. Faust, near Columbia, after a long and painful illness, Mrs. 
Ann L. O’Driscol, relict of the late Dr. Mathew O’Driscol of this place. 
(Saturday, May 13, 1820) 


Married, on Thursday the 11th instant, by the Rev. Mr. Reid, Mr. 
Thomas Addison, Merchant, to Miss Mary Palmer; all of this city. (Mon- 
day, May 15, 1820.) 


Died, at Tangier, on the 8th March, of a fit of apoplexy, James Simpson, 
Esq., Consul of the United States for the Empire of Morocco. (Thursday 
May 18, 1820) 


Married, on Tuesday evening last, by the Rev. Mr. Boice, Stephen 
Thomas Jun. Esq. to Miss Martha L. M. Malcomson, all of this city. 
(Saturday, May 27, 1820) 


Married, on the 18th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Lugg, William Brailsford 
Esq. to Miss Eliza Ainger, daughter of Capt. Charles Love of Prince Wil- 
liams Parish. (Monday, May 29, 1820) 


Married, in Philadelphia, on the 22d inst. by the Right Rev. Bishop 
White, Peter Pedersen Esq. Minister Resident from the Court of Den- 
mark to the United States, to Miss Ann Caroline Smith, eldest daughter 
of the late William Loughton Smith, Esq. of South Carolina. (Wednesday, 
May 31, 1820.) 


Married on Sunday Evening, by the Rev. Mr. Gilman, Mr. Daniel 
Perkins, Merchant, to Miss Isabella Nott, daughter of Mr. Benjamin 
Pepoon. (Tuesday, June 6, 1820) 


The Friends and Acquaintances of Mr. and Mrs. Watson, are invited to 
attend the Funeral of the latter, This Morning, at 8 o’clock, from her late 
residence, No. 15 Pitt street, without further invitation. (Tuesday, June 
6, 1820.) 


The Friends and Acquaintances of Mrs. and Mr. C. Schneider, are in- 
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vited to attend the Funeral of the former from her late residence, corner of 
Wentworth-street and East-Bay, This Afternoon, at 3 o’clock. (Wed- 
nesday, June 7, 1820) 


The friends and acquaintances generally (and particularly the Members 
of the St. Andrew’s Society) of Mr. & Mrs. John Marshall are requested to 
attend the funeral of the former, This Afterncon, at half past 4 o’clock, 
from his late residence, East Bay, Gadsden’s Green, without further invi- 
tation. (Thursday, June 8, 1820) 


The Friends and Acquaintances of the late Jean Charles Francois De 
Norroy, are requested to attend his Funeral, This Day, at 4 o’clock P.M. 
from his late residence, No. 18, George-street. (Friday, June 9, 1820) 


Married, on Wednesday Evening last, by the Rev. Mr. Gillman, Mr. 
Benjamin R. Gitsinger, (Printer) to Miss Elizabeth A. Fairley, both of 
this city. (Saturday, June 10, 1820) 


Died, on Sunday night, the 4th inst. at his residence in the South Caro- 
lina College (Columbia, 8. C.) Dr. Jonathan Maxey; for sixteen years the 
admired and reverend President of that Institution. In the death of this 
amiable and distinguished scholar, his family, his students, and the College, 
over which he presided with so much reputation, have sustained a loss, 
which, can neither be soon, nor easily‘repaired.... (Saturday, June 10, 
1820) Columbia May 5, 1820—At a meeting of the Graduates of the 
South Carolina College, in the town of Columbia— 

Resolved, That the members present, do wear Crape on their left arms, 
for the space of thirty days, in testimony of their high veneration for the 
character, and deep regret for the decease of their Jearned and amiable 
President. Also Resolved That they request the distant Graduates to 
shew a like testimony of their respect. (Saturday, June 10, 1820) 


The Friends and Acquaintances of Dr. Holbrook and Wife, are requested 
to attend her Funeral This Evening, at 5 o’clock, without further invita- 
tion, from her late residence, No. 3 Broad-street. (Monday, June 12, 
1820) 


Departed this life, on the 7th inst. Mr. John Marshall, Merchant of this 
city, in the 31st year of his age, a native of Scotland... . {long obituary]. 
(Tuesday, June 13, 1820) 


Died, on the morning of the 10th inst. after a lingering illness of four 
months, Mr. Peter Turf, aged 39 years, a native of Marseilles, but for the 
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last 18 years has resided in this and the adjoining State, and has left a 
mother and several other rejations to mourn his loss. (Tuesday, June 13, 
1820) 

Married, on Monday evening last by the Rev. Mr. Fenwick, Mr. P. S. 
Milton, to Mrs. Caroline Powers; all of this city. (Wednesday, June 14, 
1820) 


Died on Sunday, 11th inst. Mrs. Maria, wife of Doctor M. Holbrook, 
and daughter of A. Prentiss, Esq. of Boston (Mass.) in the 32d year of 
her age, after a painful illness of some months, leaving an affectionate 
husband and two little daughters to mourn their irreparable loss... . 
(Wednesday, June 14, 1820) 


Died, at his residence on Edisto Island, on Thursday morning last, Mr. 
Henry Calder, a native of Scotland, and for many years a respectable 
Planter on that Island and its vicinity. (Wednesday, June 14, 1820) 


Died, in New-Orleans, on the 29th March last aged 30 years, Mr 
Nathaniel Denoon, a native of this city. (Wednesday, June 14, 1820) 


The friends and acquaintances of the late Mr. Octavius Cripps, are 
invited to attend his Funeral This Morning, precisely at 8 o’clock from 
Mr. Francis Deliesselines residence, No. 109, Tradd-street. (Saturday, 
June 17, 1820) 


The friends and acquintances of Mr. & Mrs. Kohler, are requested to 
attend the Funeral of the former, from his late residence King-street, This 
Morning, at 8 o’clock, without further invitation. (Saturday, June 17, 
1820) 


Died at his residence on Santee, on Wednesday, the 14th instant, after a 
short illness, Mr. William Munnerlyn, aged 31 years. In the death of this 
truly valuable man, the community has been deprived of an industrious 
citizen... . Let it not be forgotten, that a widowed wife, and three orphan 
children, still live to deplore their irreparable loss. (Monday, June 19, 
1820) 


Died at Georgetown, on the 12th inst. in the 64th year of his age, Mr. 
Samuel I. Thurston, an old and respectable inhabitant of that place. 
(Monday, June 19, 1820) 


(To be continued) 











MEMOIRS OF FREDERICK ADOLPHUS PORCHER 


Edited by SAMUEL GAILLARD STONEY 
(Continued from April) 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE COLLEGE OF CHARLESTON 


It was at a meeting of the trustees of the College of Charleston, the day 
before the annual commencement, in March, 1848, that I was elected 
Professor of History and Belles Lettres in that college and about the 10th 
of May next following I entered upon the duties of my new profession. 

This college, though little known in the state,’ and I may even add in the 
city, is one of the oldest colleges in this state, in fact, the oldest which con- 
tinues to exist as a college. It was chartered by act of the General Assem- 
bly in 1785. On the same day a charter was obtained for erecting a college 
Winnsboro and one at Cambridge or Ninety Six. 

The College of Charleston was instantly set in operation by the election 
of Mr. Robert Smith, afterwards Bishop Smith, the principal, who was at 
the time engaged in keeping a successful school and by the transfer of his 
school to the college it was at once put under way. Very little pains were 
taken to preserve the early history of the college. The first person who 
graduated was Bishop Bowen. After Bishop Smith’s death he was suc- 
ceeded by the Rev. Dr. Buist. It gradually began to lose sight of its 
chartered features as a college and was considered more in the light of a 
private school and ceased to confer degrees. In 1824 it was revived by the 
union of several private schools, viz. those of Mr. W. Bailey, of Mr. John 
Dixon, of Mr. Gilbert and perhaps some others, and under Bishop Bowen 
as principal it commenced a new career. Bishop Bowen soon retired from 
the administration and was succeeded by the Rev. Jasper Adams. 

For about twelve years it continued its operations, during all of which 
time a grammer school was attached to it. About 1835 or 1836 it ceased 
operations, owing partly to the want of funds and partly to some interior 
disagreements among the instructors. In 1838 it was revived again with a 
revised charter whereby it was placed under the patronage of the city. 
The college surrendered all of its property to the city and the city under- 
takes to supply all the deficit of money to carry on the operations of the 
college. The title of principal was changed to president and Dr. William 
Brantly, of the Baptist church, elected president. In the spring of 1838, 

1 This account of the college can be profitably compared with A History of the 
College of Charleston, by J. H. Easterby (Scribners, 1935). 
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it went into operation under the new system and ten years afterwards I 
entered the corps of instructors. Dr. Brantly had died a few years before 
this time and was succeeded by W. Perronneau Finley, Esq. The other 
members of the faculty were Mr. William Hawkesworth, Professor of the 
Classics; Dr. Lewis R. Gibbes, of Natural Philosophy ; etc.; and W. Porcher 
Miles, of Mathematics. At the same time that I was introduced into the 
college, a professorship, or more properly a lectureship, of Natural History 
was opened and the Rev. Dr. John Bachman appointed to fill it. He was 
a professor extraordinary and took no part in the government of the college. 

My previous life had not been such as to prepare me for the profession 
which I undertook to discharge and perhaps no change could have better 
suited me. I had always been a reading man, but my habits of reading 
were exceedingly desultory, so much so that once I knew a little of many 
things. There was really nothing with which I could profess to have any 
accurate knowledge and I was now called upon to fill two departments, that 
of History and that of Belles Lettres. Of history I really knew very little. 
Of course, I had a general knowledge of history, but it was not accurate, 
it was not critical. It was not derived from original sources. Still it was 
in my reach and I determined that the reproach of ignorance should not 
long be brought against me; and as my duties were at first to merely hear 
recitations in history from textbooks in use in the college, I felt pretty sure 
of my ground and easily and diligently applied myself to the literature of 
history. 

Nothing can be more vague than the Department of Belles Lettres— 
indeed it would puzzle many a person to define it—and though I have been 
twenty years engaged in it, I myself would not be able to give in a few 
words my description of it. Had it not been that other candidates for the 
chair had been before the trustees as well as myself, it might have been 
explained that the vagueness of the department was intended for my bene- 
fit. This vagueness has its advantages as well as its disadvantages. One 
advantage is that almost any subject may be introduced into its broad 
title. I saw a great deal of work before me, but it was work that I could 
accomplish and it was congenial. I did not shrink from it. Meanwhile 
my position was a safe one. All that I was at present to do was to relieve 
the President of his connection with the sophomore and freshman classes, 
to take the junior and senior classes each once a week. Two hours each 
morning were to be spent in the hearing of the recitations. I determined 
to begin merely as the assistant of the President, and gradually to feel 
my way and build up my department as I should in time conceive it. This 
Was wisdom on my part. Perhaps a few years before, had I been placed 
in the same position I might have attempted at once to give éclat to my 
charge and failed. By following a massed and apparently hampered 
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course I think I have been able to do some good in my day. At all events 
the only [error] which I can be accused of making is that of being a professor. 
I did not pretend to be a splendid professor. 

My colleagues all received me cordially into their ranks and I was imme- 
diately put into harness and commenced the business of my life. I have 
said that Mr. Peronneau Finley was President. He was a distant relative 
of my late wife, and his wife was her first cousin. He had been noticed asa 
boy for the purity of his character, and the promise of distinction by many 
of his talents. He was educated at Princeton College of which his grand- 
father had been President and on his return home read law and was ad- 
mitted to the bar. He practised law several years in company with Messrs. 
Henry Peronneau and Alexander Mazyck, and had a very fine standing at 
the bar. He was also a popular man, and for several years a member of the 
legislature. This popularity was founded on the respect which was enter- 
tained for his character, for he would not condescend to the arts and tricks 
of demagogues. Perhaps I have done him injustice, but it appeared to me 
that he was always what he was at the commencement of his career, a 
young man of promise—that he never completely fulfilled the promise which 
he had made in his youth. His perceptions were very clear and as far as 
they went, but I do not think that he saw very deeply into things. His 
career at the bar was sadly interrupted by repeated hemorrhages which re- 
duced him to the brink of the grave, and compelled him to leave Charles- 
ton. He found a spot in Aiken in which he could both breathe and enjoy 
the [words omitted] of living, and he resumed his law practise until on. the 
death of Dr. Brantly he was called to take charge of the college. 

As an instructor he had a faculty of putting questions which I absolutely 
envied. I suppose it was acquired by practise at the bar. He could extract 
the substance of a paragraph and form a question which, without at all 
[words omitted] the answer, would show to the person examined what was 
wanted. Such a talent is worth anything toa teacher. In the government 
of the college he was hampered by his old political associations. He had at 
the time a body of laws, by which the students were governed. It was 
several years before I learned to regard them as utterly mischievous and 
[words omitted] but in his hand they did positive harm. He was a strict 
constructionist, and many a time was content with observing the letter of 
the law, when the spirit had been grossly violated. Knowing as I did the 
high character which he had everywhere, the loyalty of his character, his 
integrity, his piety, and general amiability, I thought he would be regarded 
by the students with veneration and affection. It was with the utmost 
surprise that I found out he was exceedingly unpopular [why] I have never 
been able to ascertain. I have asked many of the students after gradua- 


tion, but have never been able to get a satisfactory reply from them. 
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In religion Mr. Finley was free from bigotry but verging upon fanaticism. 
He had been carefully educated in piety by his mother, who was esteemed 
a saint by her acquaintances. She was not equally successful in the train- 
ing of her other sons. They were decidedly light. Consumption seized 
upon the family. 

Dr. Lewis R. Gibbes, the Professor of Natural Philosophy, Astronomy, 
etc. was about [words omitted] years my junior. He had been appointed 
in 1838 at the reorganization of the college. He was educated at the South 
Carolina College and had afterwards served there as a tutor. He studied 
medicine, graduated a doctor, and spent some time in Paris prosecuting his 
studies. He had scarcely time after his return to ascertain what prospects 
his profession held out to him as he was so soon called to the chair in the 
college. He was accurate and methodical in everything he undertook, 
perfectly free from all pretense, whatever he professed to know he certainly 
did know. His temper was not very good, and he did not easily permit 
strangers to know him, but when he was known, he was found to be a man 
of sterling character, all truth and sincerety, great benevolence, untiring 
friendship; very sensitive, easily hurt but not hard to appease. 

I never fully knew him until, during the war, when we occupied our rooms 
in the college building, each, in the absence of our families, making a her- 
mit’s home of our college chambers. There we came to know each other, 
and there our friendship was cemented. He was too fond of serious study, 
allowed himself no time for mental relaxation. He looked upon time as 
wasted which was spent in reading works of light literature. His manners 
and appearance were at first repulsive to the students and they both feared 
and disliked him, but when they learned to know him he gained wonder- 
fully in their esteem. He could never be either a popular or very much 
loved professor, but he was very much esteemed and respected. It was 
not until this year that he married; in the course of this summer he married 
a cousin of his, a Miss Gibbes, who was also a cousin to my late wife, being 
the granddaughter of her aunt, Mrs. William Peronneau. 

The professor of the Latin and the Greek languages was William Hawkes- 
worth, Esq., a native of Ireland and a graduate of Trinity College, Dublin. 
Though our acquaintance extended over a period of sixteen years, I find it 
very difficult to give any notion of his character. He was a bigoted Irish 
Protestant and held all Irish Catholics and Patriots in aversion. He came 
to this country I believe in 1811 when he was a very young man, and I 
believe never visited Europe again but in the whole of his long life here, he 
had learned nothing and forgotten nothing. All his ideas of church and 
state were just what prevailed among the Orange Men of Dublin when he 
left the Emerald Isle. He had lived much in Virginia, kept a school there 
near Richmond, and married a lady through whom he became acquainted 
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with some of the best families of Virginia and New York. He himself was 
well connected in Ireland, being son to the Fitzgeralds and was the first 
cousin of that Vesey Fitzgerald who was so unceremoniously unseated 
from the representatives of Dublin? by O’Connell, an incident which brought 
the subject of Catholic Emancipation to a crisis. He thought himself an 
independent man, but though he held supper and dinner parties in abhor- 
rence, he would never decline the invitation of Mr. King, Mr. Ravenel or 
Mr. Fraser, all of whom belonged to the board of Trustees. In fact, he 
always spoke of their invitations as commands. He reverenced the mem- 
ory of George III and of his favorite ministers. He held all clergymen in 
suspicion, regarding all as aiming at power and improper influence; all 
non-Episcopalians as dissenters, and even Episcopalians were denounced if 
their doctrines and their teachings did not conform exactly to those of the 
established church as it existed at the commencement of the century. He 
had a great deal of dramatic lore but it was the drama of the theater, not 
of the poets. He had little knowledge or [words omitted] Johnson, Beau- 
mont and Fletcher except as they contributed to the acting drama. He had 
a profound reverence, I may almost say adoration, for the whole Kemble 
family, and it extended even to Mrs. Butler, whom he had never seen but 
in this country. His reverence for Mrs. Siddons was almost idolatry. He 
was [words omitted] disposed, but whilst he was not a warm friend he was 
an implacable enemy. Like most Europeans, particularly from the British 
Isles, he held Americans as an unfair people. He was very anxious to keep 
this feeling out of sight, but it would break out in a hundred different ways. 
The only American authority that he recognized in the classical learning 
was Dr. Charles Anthon and to him he bowed incessantly. His contempt 
for others would be their [words omitted]. He would speak of Professor 
Fenton of Cambridge as “that man Fenton,” and an American book would 
be suspected by him unless it received the sanction of English authority. 
He was so conscious of this feeling he tried hard to conceal it, even from 
himself; but I conceived it early and would frequently amuse myself with 
it. His marriage had never borne him children and he buried his wife here 
in 1863. 

So much in part for the man—I know not what to say of him as profes- 
sor. I think his character may be summed up in the next sentence. He 
regarded American boys in general and Southern boys in particular as 
incapable of subjection to that order and discipline which are indispensable 
to the study of the classics. Of course, with such opinions, he had no heart 
for his work. He delighted in authors’ editions because they relieved the 


2 Vesey Fitzgerald, defeated for Clare, not Dublin, may be found in the Dictionary 
of National Biography. 
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student from the labor of study and he never expected a student to leave 
his department a better scholar than he had entered it. So conscious was 
he of this that he would sometimes give utterance to it, not in the way of 
regret, but as a thing of course. Students who entered well prepared got 
on very well; as he used to say, ‘‘they went on their bottom.”’ And as he 
undertook to teach with such views, he paid as little regard to the preserva- 
tion of order in his room. He seemed to have no sympathy with the stu- 
dents and to shun their company when out of the college. If one went to 
him at an unusual hour, he spoke roughly, sharply to him adopting a man- 
ner which I would never think of using. But they didn’t appear to mind it. 
They held him in no respect but they had a sort of liking for him. 

His examinations were the merest school recitations. I never heard a 
question proposed which called for more than a mere schoolboy’s knowledge. 
He had an air painfully acute to the smallest faults of pronunciation, 
whether in Latin or English, but he never undertook to teach prosody. 
He lived by authority. I never heard him express an independent opinion 
on any literary subject. He was always ready to maintain himself by the 
authority of the book. If you had any discussion with him, and could not 
bring forward authority to prove your side he would pay no respect to any- 
thing you said. Asa matter of course with such a person, progress was out 
of the question. All knowledge was contained in books, and we had noth- 
ing to do but reverently receive it. So far did he carry the reverence for 
authority that if you asked him for the meaning of a passage in a classic 
author he would if possible show you a translation of it in a pretty book. 
It was awful to have to do with such a man. I used to say to him that I 
would rather be wrong half my life and be myself than be always right, 
but under the dictation of authorities. 

Of course with such notions as he entertained respecting the impossibility 
of teaching boys it must be apparent that he had no love for his vocation, 
and that he followed it only for a means of living and as he was perfectly 
sure that this was the case he was scrupulously punctual in attendance at 
his post. He was the most regularly punctual man of the faculty. Noth- 
ing short of absolute illness ever caused him to be absent for an hour. 

The question now presents itseli—What sort of a classical scholar was 
he? I cannot answer that. Doubtless he was familiar with the classics, 
that is, he could read them easily and could impart elementary instruction 
in them to boys, but his absolute dependence upon authority seems to 
indicate a want of that natural taste which leads to a perception of the real 
merit of the classics. I had cause to believe that he was entirely destitute 
of critical acumen. Looking one day over a column of Cambridge examina- 
tion papers, I was struck with some Latin verses and asked him to tell me 
if he knew from what author they were taken. After looking at them he 
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said he didn’t know but thought from their style they were from Lucre- 
tius. This answer startled me, for the verses were accentual and not hex- 
ameter. I one day handed him the volume Epistolae Obscurorum Viro- 
rum, open at a letter which had amused me. He returned it with a 
denunciation of the barbarous Latin. I was surprised, for I thought it 
ought to be apparent to him that half the humor of those letters consists 
in their barbarous Latin. Had the Latin been good they would have lost 
half of their raciness. 

He was jealous of any possible interference with his department, and was 
not very well pleased that in the textbooks which I used were to be found 
occasional passages in Latin. An attempt which I made to illustrate the 
principles of rhetoric by direct reference to Demosthenes’ Oration he 
resented as an officious intrusion into his department, and for the sake of 
peace, though I earnestly desired to persevere, I never attempted it again. 
Perhaps I may do the man an injustice, and I should be very sorry to do so; 
but I cannot but consider that the College must be possessed of a deep 
principle of vitality when it lived twenty-six years with him at the head 
of one of its principal departments. 

William Porcher Miles, Esq. was the Assistant Professor of Mathe- 
matics. He had a few years before graduated from this College, was a 
man of rare ability, and submitted only if necessary to the business of his 
chair. But he discharged his duties faithfully and well. A few years 
afterwards one of those capricious freaks of public opinion which aresome- 
times manifested in this City transferred him from the College to. the 
Mayoralty of the city and thence to Congress. He invariably commanded 
the respect of both faculty and students. 

At the same time that I was introduced into the College the Rev. Mr. 
Bachman came in also as Professor of Natural History. This position 
was that of a Professor !xtraordinary, as he was not connected with the 
discipline of the College. He was a most genial man and it was impossible 
not to like him, but unfortunately the students [words omitted] only his 
ability and not the sterling worth of his character. They made fun in his 
room and he didn’t see it, or if he did see it, the instant he resented it a few 
soft words from the offender disarmed him completely and he was not only 
forgiven but his offense forgotten. One experience with Dr. Bachman 
convinced me that an Extraordinary Professor ought to have extraordinary 
time allotted to him, and that the studies of his department should not be 
obligatory but elective. 

Such were the gentlemen whom I was associated with in the conduct of 
the College. A rule laid down for our government was that each professor 
should have absolute control over his department. The hours were as- 
signed to him, and with the time allotted him he was to make the best of 
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it. This was right in principle but I thought we carried it to a mischievous 
extent. Conversations as to the conduct of our several departments were 
discouraging. In this time range, some of these departments were mu- 
tually dependent upon each other, and the general interests of the College 
might be promoted by the cooperation of some of the professors. My own 
department brought me in rule with the classical on the one side and with 
that of moral and political science on the other and if a free interchanging 
of opinion had been cultivated we might really have worked together so 
as to produce a harmonious whole out of our several detached departments. 
I tried to introduce such a system of cooperation, but it was indignantly 
frowned upon, particularly by Mr. Hawkesworth, who insisted that every 
department should be absolutely under the control of the professor. 

I had to organize my department in all of its branches. I found Tytler’s 
History, Blair’s Lectures, and Whateley’s Rhetoric. Of these the last is 
good but though the two others had good reputation, if I were to continue 
using them, and confine my teachings to them, it would really be like 
spending my life in chopping straw. Tytler is only a Christian version of 
Voltaire’s Hssaz sur les Moeurs and Blair, however excellent his lectures 
are, is Objectionable on the ground that it is not only a merely superficial 
cultivation of the taste, but being delivered in the form of lectures is un- 
necessarily diffuse. In fact, each lecture contains a little matter spun out 
and beaten out to such an extent as to take up an hour. Delightful to read 
and doubtless very disagreeable to hear, but really when the subject of 
serious examinations after study one could not find anything to keep a class 
exercised upon for more than a quarter of an hour. The book was in use 
in the College and I continued to use it, but with a determination to put 
something better in its place. It occurred to me that I might do as Dr. 
Blair had done; illustrate my department by a course of lectures, but the 
President was by no means in favor of such a measure. The boys should 
study up to the course, and be orally taught from the chair. This is right 
to a certain extent, but there are some subjects that are so much better 
illustrated by lectures than learned from books that the rule must be taken 
with its exceptions. 

Meanwhile I was a diligent seeker after textbooks for my department. 
I examined those which are used in other colleges. I found them all liable 
to serious objections. In our College Schlegel’s Lectures on Dramaiic 
Poetry was used but this was narrowing down the Belles Lettres Depart- 
ment to a single branch, and the question would again suggest itself, why 
should I not write my own lectures? Whatever merit any course of lec- 
tures might possess, they must necessarily be popular in their character, 
therefore superficial, and I shrank from the idea of having anything super- 
heial taught at second hand. 
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While I was in this perplexity, a Mr. Anonsby, a professor in one of the 
Roman Catholic colleges at the North published the Elements of Literature. 
Having a high opinion of the system pursued at this college, I got his book 
and tried it, but it did not satisfy my need. It was a re-hash of the old 
artificial system of analysis by which the language was broken up into 
tropes and figures, and is a striking commentary on the satire of Butler in 
his Hudiras, that ‘“‘all a rheotorician’s rules but teach him how to warm his 
tools.”” I did not think it a consummation worthy the establishment of a 
new professorship. 

One who has had little experience as a teacher will perhaps be a little 
surprised to learn that many a book which will give pleasure to the reader 
will prove satisfactory to the teacher. I found it to be the case; and the 
consequence was that I frequently changed my textbooks, sometimes 
considered by some as fickleness, but in truth it proceeded from an earnest 
desire and conscientious effort to put my department on the most reputable 
footing. 

Whilst I was looking after books, I was painfully digesting plans for my 
department. To devote the whole time to the strictly belles lettres course, 
would be building upon no foundation. I determined to try and lay the 
foundation of the course on an elementary course of the history of the 
English language—to make an English etymology the foundation of the 
course. In this I was assisted by Spaulding’s History of English Literature. 
Horn Tooke’s Division of Party and Fowler’s English Grammar. This last 
work is a miserable attempt to unite the system of Lathan with that of 
Bishop Lowth, but in Dr. Lathan and in his book I found so much that | 
really wanted that I have been content for several years to use it without 
securing anything better. It took me, however, some years to arrive at 
anything like stability but I was fortified with the consciousness that I was 
seeking to discharge my duty and I regarded with indifference the imputa- 
tion of fickleness. Having laid this foundation I determined that the 
superstructure should consist of a course of original lectures; and any other 
book that should please my fancy. 

In the rhetorical department I long balanced between Whately and 
Campbell, but came at last to the conclusion that as far as the diction of 
argument is concerned Whately’s book is the best that ever appeared, and 
for many years I have made it the standard textbook of the class. 

All this of course refers only to so much of my duties as were embraced 
in the Department of Belles Lettres. With regard to history I had difficul- 
ties of a different character to encounter. A professor of history to be 
successful must try to excite in the minds of his pupils a love of historical 
studies, and, strictly speaking, his business is to lecture upon those por- 
tions of history which the students are engaged in reading. But in my case 
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the pupils had neither the means nor the power to engage in historical 
reading. The demands upon their time by the other departments do not 
permit them to devote as much time to this as would warrant the intro- 
duction of such a course of lectures. So I was obliged to select some good 
work and make daily recitations from it. When I have had a promising 
class I have tried the experiment of a general course of history connected 
with a moderate amount of reading and I have been highly gratified with 
the success of the experiment. 

As the College was fed entirely by boys who lived in the City, the routine 
of college exercises was to meet every morning in the chapel, and exercises 
in declamation were performed by the students in rotation. The prepa- 
ration for this duty devolved upon me and it was always attended with 
loathing and disgust. On leaving the chapel the faculty withdrew to the 
president’s room, when they talked over the affairs of the week, made 
reports from time to time about the conduct and diligence of the several 
students, and when students who had been guilty of any offense against the 
college laws were brought up for examination and for censure. I was not 
at first sensible of the mischievous effect of this practice. It was not only 
an old custom of the College but it was the general custom in all colleges, 
and I looked upon it as a matter of course, but it was not long before I saw 
some of the evils which resulted from the practice. If a student was ab- 
sent from prayers or recitations without excuse three times, if without 
excuse he failed three times in the month to make a recitation, he was 
brought before the faculty for admonition. If he was guilty of any irregu- 
lar or disorderly conduct about the college, he was brought before the 
faculty for examination and condemnation. The punishments were 
admonition, suspension from the college, and dismission. A pretty long 
roll of laws was printed, and Mr. Finley very pointedly and gracefully 
presented each student with one when he was admitted to the College. 
This seemed right and proper and I had at the time no suspicion of the 
mischief which resulted from it. I was not long, however, in perceiving the 
mischief of our whole course. The first time a student would be brought 
before the faculty as a delinquent he was generally overpowered with 
emotion. He was the picture of shame and misery. He would leave the 
room with an admonition. On reflecting afterwards upon the history of 
the case he would be ashamed of himself that he had exhibited so much 
emotion; would find that after all he was not the worse for an admonition; 
that the body of the Faculty was by no means so formidable a court as he 
had fancied it to be; and instead of being reformed he was beginning the 
process of [words omitted]. His next appearance before the faculty would 
be less painfull to him and after two or three experiments he would learn 
to talk big and to give the president as good as he had received. Every 
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time he had left the presence of the faculty he became more hardened in 
the spirit of rebellion. 

This custom of arraigning students before the faculty gave a mischievous 
effect to the printed laws which were diligently put into their hands. | 
suppose it is true of humanity in general that laws which are not necessary 
an seldom be enforced. With boys, the very prohibition to do a thing 
which is itself indifferent is a temptation to do it. It not infrequently 
happens that the prohibition suggests that which would not otherwise 
have been thought of, and when an evil spirit exists originating in any case 
ingenious boys will frequently amuse themselves and annoy the faculty by 
complying with the letter of the law whilst they grossly violate its spirit. 
I have known a glaring violation of propriety committed and excused on the 
plea that the college laws prescribe what is to be done, what to be avoided; 
this particular act is not forbidden by those laws; therefore, we are not 
amenable to College censure for having done it. It is evident that this 
state of things can exist only when a bad feeing exists, and that a bad 
feeling existed among the students when I joined the College is very true. 
The only remedy that suggested itself was to make new laws to meet the 
new case but it was not long before I suggested the only remedy, but one 
which the faculty so entirely disapproved that it was ten years after my 
connection with the College before it was adopted. This remedy was to 
destroy the statute book entirely and place the whole college faculty as 
well as students under the unwritten but efficient and thoroughly under- 
stood laws of civilized society, whose foundation is common sense. 

Of course, as I write these opinions now, it is with the light which twenty 
years have shed upon me. Everything that I now saw was what I believed 
to be common to all colleges, and as far as I could see, everything was 
couleur de rose. 

With Peronneau Finley at the head of the College the students had con- 
stantly before them a man who was the beau ideal of manly excellence, and 
I thought they must be sensible of the advantage they enjoyed. I saw 
nothing in the students which seemed objectionable. They were all 
always polite and civil to me. Some were industrious, some playful, but 
I knew that all boys did not hurt themselves by studying. There was some 
tendency to disorder in the room but it was not bad and was easily checked 
and we got through the short summer term very well. 

Meanwhile I was painfully conscious of my own deficiencies and earnestly 
sought to remedy them. I felt so many wants that I did not know how and 
when to begin to supply them. There was not a recitation that did not 


appear to call for illustrations from some other source and if I could have 
divided myself into one hundred parts I would have found something for 
each part. I was utterly ignorant of Bible and did not know where to look 
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for the information which I required, and I may as well add I was hindered 
by shame from making inquiries of those who might assist me. In my 
ignorance I fancied many things important which were in reality mere 
literary trifles, but as long as they were important to me there was nothing 
trifling about them. It so happened that almost daily I found something 
about which I desired to have some acquaintance, and at times I was filled 
with dismay at the knowledge of my own ignorance and the apparent 
impossibility of ever overcoming it. Fortunately, I set out with good 
principles and by keeping them ever before me, though I was still vexed 
and dismayed at the amount of my ignorance, I was sure to come out right 
in the end. 

I determined that I must first secure knowledge and taste at the original 
sources. This would give me confidence as professor of history. It would 
give me strength as a Belles Lettres teacher. My first reading, then, was 
Livy’s History of Rome—a good exercise both in Latin and in history. I 
devoted painful hours to study of Nebuhr’s Roman History. I would have 
done much to postpone it for a year or two but this was impossible. A 
professor of history ignorant of Nebuhr! I laid it down as a rule also that 
a Belles Lettres teacher must be acquainted with the Greek tragedy. It 
would not suffice to take it second hand from commentators. Such knowl- 
edge would be little more operative than a blind man’s acquired knowledge 
for the laws of optics. I did not desire to be familiar with all of the 
tragedies, but I was determined that I would make myself so well ac- 
quainted with some that I might be fully at home when the subject might 
come before me. I postponed this study until the holidays. In August 
the college broke up for the summer vacation and as I now had a different 
object before me I gladly hailed the liberty from daily attendance. One 
of the worse consequences of a desultory life which I had always led before 
was the utter disregard I had for time. It was for a long time before I 
could reconcile myself to the necessity of a punctual attendance at my own 
room at the hours appointed. 

My children were with their grandmother, Mrs. Gough, and their aunt, 
Mrs. North, and I left them to spend the next two months in Pinopolis. 
Almost all of my friends had pressed me to stay with them and I determined 
to divide my time with Isaac Porcher, Dr. Waring, and Mr. Cain. To the 
former I went first. Of course our plantation was the first object of interest. 
[ found my rice very promising and had the prospect of a fine harvest. 
My cotton also was good and I had every cause to be satisfied with the 
manner in which my affairs had been managed. And now I commenced a 
very pleasant life. I rode daily to the plantation; when there rode to see 
some part of the crop that interested me; then after taking some wholesome 
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and moderate exercises, I would go into the house and spend a few hours in 
study. 

There were occasional exceptions to this rule, but such was my general 
course. I diligently attacked the Greek tragedies and before I returned to 
town I had the satisfaction of knowing that I had acquired some familiarity 
with that subject. The afternoon was devoted to miscellaneous reading, 
which was all the more interesting because of my consciousness that the 
morning had not been unprofitably employed. 

Before I had been a fortnight in the vadlage Isaac Porcher thought it 
expedient for the benefit of his family to go to Sumter with them. His 
brother Philip was extensively engaged in the turpentine business a part 
of which was so remote from Pinopolis that it was not easy to return to the 
village every night. This, however, it was thought right for him to. do, as 
his father, now seventy years of age, was already laboring under the effects 
of an attack of paralysis and ought not to be left alone. It was therefore 
suggested to me that if I would consent to stay with the old gentleman all 
the time of my vacation, Philip would be greatly relieved, as he might set 
his convenience in visiting Pinopolis and Isaac would have no uneasiness 
about his father to mar the enjoyment of his trip to Sumter. 

I very cheerfully consented to the arrangement. I was very fond of my 
uncle and the arrangement gave me the feeling of being usefully engaged 
at hishouse. Isaac went soon afterwards and then the household consisted 
of my uncle, his young son, Percival, who was a boy of sixteen, and myself. 
About once a week Philip came to the village. Time in this way passed 
smoothly, agreeably, and I believe profitably, and I was rather sorry when 
October came to call me to my duties in town. It was afterwards pleasant 
to reflect that I had spent so much time in being useful as well as agreeable 
to my uncle. He died the winter following. 

Returning to town I resumed my occupation with somewhat of the con- 
fidence with which my past experience had impressed me, but I did not for 
that give up my application to reading. 

I now went to housekeeping with my children, their grandmother going 
with them. We lived in her house on South Bay Street. 


(To be continued) 
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MARRIAGE AND DEATH NOTICES FROM THE PENDLETON 
MESSENGER OF PENDLETON, 8. C.* 


Contributed by J. M. LesEsnE 
(Continued from April) 


MELANCHOLY ACCIDENT 


On Wed. evening, last, Mrs. Stonecypher and her infant, Miss Jane Sims, 
and a young lad her brother, were crossing Togaloo river at a ford at Mr. 
Cleveland’s but not being acquainted with the place, got into deep water 
and were carried down the river. Mrs. Stonecypher, the child, and Miss 
Sims were drowned, the boy swam ashore, and also both the horses were 
saved. The body of the infant has been found, of the others no discovery 
has yet been made. (April 8, 1818) 


[Marriage] on Tuesday 21st ult by the Rev. Lewis Rector, Mr. William 
E. Blassingame, to Miss Eliza Towns, only daughter of Wm. Towns Esq. 
all of Greenville district. (May 6, 1818) 


Married: on Thursday Evening last, by James C. Griffen, Esq. Mr. John 
Hays, to Miss Sarah Howell, second daughter of Mr. Abner Howell, all 
of this d[istrict]. (June 17, 1818) 


Died: on the 2nd inst. after one days illness, Mr. John Lewis an old 
inhabitant of this place—he has left a large family deeply impressed with 
the loss they have sustained. (June 17, 1818) 


[Died:] on Friday last, after a short illness, Miss Rebecca Garret, aged 
18 years. (June 17, 1818) 


On Saturday last, Mr. Isaac Williams, who lived near this place, being 


* The notices of the periods, Apr. 8-May 6, 1818 and Feb. 9Dec. 13, 1820 have 
been copied from a file of The Pendleton Messenger in the Library of Congress; those 
of the period, June 17, 1818—-May 12, 1819 from a file in Clemson College Library; those 
ofthe period, Sept. 27-Dec. 27, 1820, like those of previous installments, from the file 
in the Wisconsin State Historical Society. For the first the writer is indebted to 
Mr. Maxcy Dickson, of Washington, D. C. 

In the introduction to this series (XLVII, p. 29) two dates were inadvertently 
transposed. It should read to the effect that the Wisconsin State Historical 
Society file begins with the issue of March 20, 1807 and that John Miller died on 
November 26, 1807. 
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out deer hunting, received the bite of a rattlesnake, and died. (July 8, 


1818) 


Married: on the 7th inst. by the Rev. James Hillhouse, Mr. David | 


Moseley, to Miss Eliza Barton, daughter of Mr. Benjamin Barton, de- 
ceased; all of this D[istrict]. (July 15, 1818) 


On the 27th ult. Mr. John Stuart, a citizen of this district was shot; he 
died in a short time afterwards. (August 12, 1818) 


Married: on the 13th inst. by the Rev. James Hillhouse Mr. Joseph Pitts, 
of Newberry, to Miss Ann Lemon, daughter of Mr. Robert Lemon, of this 
Diistrict]. (August 26, 1818) 


Died: on Friday last, Mrs. Mary Warnock, of a Hydrothorax, aged 85 
years, one of the first settlers in this d[istrict]. (August 26, 1818) 


[Died:] on Monday last, Mr. Hartwell Hunnicutt, of a Hydrothorax, 
aged 90 years; an honest, respectable, and one of the first inhabitants of 
this dlistrict]. He was a soldier at Braddock’s defeat, and a regular sol- 
dier in the service of the United States’ during the Revolutionary War. 
(August 26, 1818) 


[Died:] on Sunday last, aged 17 years, Mrs. Elizabeth Terrell, wife of 
Henry Terrell, Esq. of this d[istrict]....She died on the day she attained 
her 17th year, the same hour of the day, and the same room in the house 
in which she was born. (August 26, 1818) 


Married: on Thursday last, by the Rev. Lewis Rector, Doctor John 
tobertson, to Miss Eliza Blassingame, daughter of Gen. John Blassingame; 
all of G’ville district. (September 9, 1818) 


Died on the 13th inst. at this place, of an abscess on the liver, Lieut. Wm. 
Edmondson late of the U.S. army, aged 32 years; a son of Wm. Edmondson 
Esq. of Pickensville. (September 16, 1818) 


On the same day died Alfred White, aged 3 years and 9 months; son of 
Mr. Asa White of this place (September 16, 1818) 


Died: on the 19th inst; of a nervous fever in the 14th year of her age, 
Miss Isabella McGuffin, youngest daughter of Mr. Wm. McGuffin of this 
d{istrict]|. (September 23, 1818) 
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Married: on Thursday the 24th inst. by Rev Andrew Brown, Mr. Arthur 
Craig, to Miss Lucinda Grisham; daughter of John Grisham, Esq. all of 
this Dfistrict]. (September 30, 1818) 


Died: on the 28th inst. after a long and painful illness, which she bore 
with fortitude and resignation, Mrs. Elizabeth Maverick, aged 35 years, 
wife of Mr. Samuel Maverick; much regretted by her family and numerous 
friends. (September 30, 1818) 


Married:.on Thursday the [illegible] ult. by James C. Griffen, Esq. Mr. 
Henry McCrary, to Miss Catherine Dickson, daughter of Benjamin Dick- 
son, Esq. all of this District]. (October 7, 1818) 


Died: on the 12 inst. Mr. Christopher Kirksey, Sen. aged 84 years; an 
old and respectable inhabitant of this D[istrict]. (October 14, 1818) 


Died: on Saturday last Mr. James Ramey aged 23 years. (October 14, 
1818) 


Died: on Wednesday the 7th inst. of the milk sickness, Miss Mary Crosby, 
aged 32 years. (October 21, 1818) 


[Died]: on Sunday last, Mr. Lloyd Mullinax, in the 20th year of his age. 
(October 21, 1818) 


Married: on Wednesday last, by the Rev. James Hillhouse, Mr. Alex- 
ander Morrow to Miss Mary Morrow; both of this d[istrict]. (October 
28, 1818) 


[Married:] on Thursday last, by the Rev James Hillhouse, Mr. John 
Miller, Junior, of this place, to Miss Lydia Ann Perdreau, of St. James 
Santee. (October 28, 1818) 


Married: on the 15th of December last, at the Black Warrior, Lieut. Col. 
Hugh Harrison, of the 18th Reg. S. C. militia to Miss Judith Kilpatrick, 
late of this D[istrict]. (January 6, 1819) 


[Married:] on the 24th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Quarles, Mr. Lemuel Brown, 
of Cane Creek, to Mrs. Sarah Shannon, of Conneros. (January 6, 1819) 


Married: on the 17th ult. by Abner Steele, Esq. Mr. John Wright to 
Miss Fanny Sherley, both of Choestoe. (February 3, 1819) 
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[Married:] on the 10th ult. by John Verner, Esq. Mr. Flowry Swift, of 
Franklin County, Georgia, to Miss Sarah Fitzgerald, of this D{istrict), 
(February 3, 1819) 


[Married:] on the 21st ult. by the Rev. Mr. Calloway, Mr. Clement 
Thompson of Abbeville, to Miss Elizabeth Davies of Choestoe. (February 
3, 1819) 


[Married:] on Monday the 25th ult. at Asheville, N. C., by the Rev. 
Francis H. Porter, Mr. John Hall, merchant of Pendleton, 8. C. to Miss 
Caroline Swain of that place. (February 3, 1819) 


Married: on Thursday last, by the Rev. James Hillhouse, Mr. Wm. 
McCay to Miss Mary White; both of this Dlistrict]. (March 3, 1819) 


James Meek, Senior, of York District, was drowned on Wednesday the 
3d inst. while attempting to cross Seneca River, at Col. Anderson’s ferry. 
This unfortunate man was on his way to attend the ensuing land sales on 
the Alabama. (March 10, 1819) 


Married: on the 9th inst. by the Rev. James Hillhouse, Mr. James 
Davis, to Miss Jane Lemon, daughter of Mr. Robert Lemon; all of this 
D{istrict]. (March 17, 1819) 


Married: on Thursday last, by the Rev. James Hillhouse Mr. Wm. 
Boggs to Miss Letitia Hamilton, daughter of Mr. Thomas Hamilton; all 
of this District]. (April 21, 1819) 


Married: on Thursday last, by James Cooper, Esq. Mr. James Hobson, 
Sen. aged 71 years, to Miss Polly Wilson aged 20 years; all of this D[istrictl. 
(April 28, 1819) 


Married: on Thursday last, by the Rev. James Hillhouse, Mr. David 
K. Hamilton, to Miss Jane Walker, daughter of Mr. William Walker; 
all of this D[istrict]. (May 12, 1819) 


[Married:] on Tuesday evening the Ist inst. by the Rev. Mr. Gibson, «Ir. 
Micajah Webb, of Pendleton District, to Miss Harriet Benson, daughter 


of Major Thomas Benson of Greenville district. (February 9, 1820) 


[Married:] on Thursday night, last, by John Lee, Esq. Mr. Joseph Si-k, 
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to Miss Nancy Hubbard, daughter of Mr. Luke Hubbard. (February 9, 
1820) 


[Married:] on Thursday, the 6th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Portwood, Mr. Wm. 
Crosby, aged 81 years to Mrs. Ann Fortner, all of this district. (February 
9 1820) 


[Married:| on Thursday last by Andrew J. Liddell, Esq. Mr. Joshua 
fainwater, to Miss Polly Peterson, all of this district. (February 16, 
1820 


[Died:] on Sat. the 5th instant Mr. Andrew Robinson of this district, 
by a fall from his horse. (February 16, 1820) 


{Married :] on the 27th ult. by the Rev. James Hillhouse, Mr. Lawrence 
Sims to Miss Renny Harris, both of this District. (April 5, 1820) 


Died: on the 30th ult. at the house of Henry M’Cray, Esq. on Choestoe, 
in this District, after an illness of eleven days, in the 77th year of her age, 
Mrs. Nancy Watson late of Rutherford County, N.C. (April 5, 1820) 


[Died:] on Friday, the 7th inst. Mr. Hollingsworth Vandevere, Sen. of a 
long and lingering illness, aged 90 years. He was born in the State of 
Maryland, but for the last 28 years, a respectable citizen of this district. 
(April 12, 1820) 


[Died:] on the 25th ult. Mr. Nathaniel Davis, aged 73 years, an old 
inhabitant of this district. (May 3, 1820) 


[Died:] on the 29th ult. Mrs. Elizabeth Prater, aged 39 years, wife of 
Mr. John Prater of this district. (May 3, 1820) 


[Married:] on the 15th inst. by Joseph Grisham, Esq. Mr. John Welch 
to Miss Elizabeth Hubbard, daughter of Luke Hubbard, all of this district. 
(May 17, 1820) 


[Died:] on the 8th inst. Mrs. Thomas Carradine, aged 70 years, an old 
inhabitant of this district. (May 17, 1820) 


[Died:| on the night of Sat. last, after a long and painful illness in the 
45th year of her age, Mrs. Anne Miller, wife of Mr. Crosby W. Miller of 
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this place. . . . She has an affectionate husband and ten children with many 
relatives and friends to lament her loss. (May 24, 1820) 


[Married:] on Tuesday the 6th inst by Joseph Grisham, Esq. Mr. Willis | 


Hunnicut to Miss Catherine P. M’Guffen, all of this district. (June 14, 
1820) 


{Married:] on Thursday last by William Carson, Esq. Mr. Abner Crosby 
to Miss Edith Smith, all of this district. (June 14, 1820) 


It is stated in the last Columbia paper, received at Greenville, the death 
of the Rev. Doctor Maxcy, President of the 8. C. College, on Sun. the 4th 
inst. We have not heard the particulars. (June 14, 1820) 


[Married:] on the 15th inst. by Joseph Grisham, Esq. James C. Griffen, 
Esq. to Mrs. Sophia Doyle, all of this district. (June 21, 1820) 


[Died:] on the 9th inst. Miss Jane Steele, an inhabitant of this district. 
She was humble and unassuming in life and in death resigned to do the will 
of her Heavenly Father supported by a lively hope of a happy immortality 
beyond the grave through the merits of a Crucified Redeemer. She de- 
parted in peace. (June 21, 1820) 


Married: on the 16th inst. by Wm. Carson, Esq. Mr. James W. Drennan 
to Miss Eliz. Beck, all of this district. (July 5, 1820) 


[Died:] on the 15th ult. Capt. William Lynch aged 78 years. He was 
an old revolutionary soldier, a friend to the widow and orphan, and a good 
farmer. He died in possession of Christianity and the good will of all 
honest people who knew him. (August 2, 1820) 


[Died:] on the 6th ult. after a long and painful illness Mr. Robert Dowdle 
aged 76 years and for the last 36, a resident of this district. He was a 
member of the Presbyterian Church, an honest upright man, and highly 
esteemed by all who knew him. He has left a widow and several children 
and many other relatives and friends by whom his loss will be long lamented 
and his memory revered. (August 9, 1820) 


[Died:] on the 10th ult. near Fort Jackson, his Excellency William Bibb, 
Governor of the State of Alabama. (August 16, 1820) 


[Married:] on the 4th inst. by Wm. Carson, Esq. Mr. Levi Phillips to 
Miss Rachel Johnson. (September 27, 1820) 
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{Married:] on the 14th inst. Mr. Sidney Robertson to Miss Nancy Hull; 
all of this D{istrict]. (September 27, 1820) 


Married on the 7th ult. by Green Smith, Esq. Capt. William Verner of 
this D[istrict] to Miss Eleanor Hooper, daughter of Matthew Hooper, Esq. 
of Franklin County, Georgia. (October 4, 1820) 


{Married:] on the 3rd inst. by the Rev. Robert Gaines, Mr. George Gil- 
lespie to Miss Ann Cooper, eldest daughter of James Cooper, Esq. of this 
place. (October 11, 1820) 


{Married:] on the 3rd inst. by W. M. Carson Esq. Capt. Alexander Latta, 
to Miss Elenor Birtchfield, all of this district. (October 11, 1820) 


An inquest was held on the 7th instant by Joseph Grisham, Esq. Coroner 
of this district on the body of Mrs. Eliz. Martin wife of Mr. Samuel Martin 
of this district. The Jury returned their. verdict that she was murdered. . . . 
(October 11, 1820) 


{Married:] on the 19th inst. by Nathan Boon, Esq. Mr. Wm. Hall to Miss 
Sebrey Peterson daughter of Mr. John Peterson, all of this district. (Oc- 
tober 25, 1820) 


{Married:] on the 19th inst. by John Verner, Esq. Mr. John Anderson 
to Miss Mary Clanahan daughter of Mr. Robert Clanahan all of this 
district. (October 25, 1820) 


Married: on Thursday the 2nd inst. in G’ville D[istrict] by the Rev. 
James Hillhouse, Dr. Samuel Earle of this Place to Miss Harriet Wright, 
of G’ville Dfistrict]. (November 8, 1820) 


Died: on the 7th inst., aged 62 years, Mr. William Forbes, an old and 
faithful soldier during the revolutionary war, and one among the first 
settlers in the d[istrict]. (November 15, 1820) 

Married: on Thursday last, by the Rev. James Hillhouse, Joseph V. 
Shanklin, Esq. of this place, to Miss Ann Lewis; daughter of Col. Richard 
Lewis of this District]. (November 22, 1820) 


Married: on Thursday the 30th ult. Mr. Wm. Langston to Miss Eliz. 
second daughter of Mr. M’Murray, Esq. of this district. (December 13, 
1820) 
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Married: on Thursday last, by the Rev. James Hillhouse, Capt. John P. 
Benson, of this place, to Miss Catherine Sloan, youngest daughter of Capt. 
David Sloan, Senior, of this Dfistrict]. (December 27, 1820) 


[Married:] on Tuesday the 19th inst. by the same, Mr. Reuben Cason to 
Miss Jemima Oliver. (December 27, 1820) 


[Married:] on the 24th inst. at this place by Joseph Grisham, Esq. Mr. 
John Raimey to Miss Elizabeth Waldrup. (December 27, 1820) 


[Married:] on the 26th inst. by the Rev. Robert Gaines, Mr. Willis 
Robinson, to Miss Lucy Gassaway; all of this D[istrict]. (December 27, 
1820) 


Died: at the house of Mr. James Hunter, in this d[istrict]; on the 14th 
inst. Mr. Richard Christie, aged 32 years, a native of Ireland. (December 
27, 1820) 


(To be continued) 
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A PROVISIONAL GUIDE TO MANUSCRIPTS IN THE SOUTH 
JAROLINA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


By Heten G. McCormack 
(Continued from January) 


In the preparation of this list, of which the following is the eight install- 
ment, the accession record of the Society has been followed as far as pos- 
sible in classifying the manuscripts and in numbering the resultant classes; 
hence Accession No. Ac. 11, though it includes only one item, appears as a 
separate class, while Accession No. 1649, including as many as 421 items, 
is also a single class. Manuscripts not included in the accession record 
(because they were received prior to its commencement in 1902, or for 
other reasons) have been numbered arbitrarily. These numbers are 
preceded by the letters ‘“‘Ac.’”’ Where a class consists of a single document, 
it is given a name descriptive of that document; to those consisting of a 
greater number the name of the person or family with whom their contents 
are chiefly concerned is assigned unless the donor has stipulated that 
another name be used. In the latter case the class is called a ‘‘collection’”’; 
otherwise the term “‘papers’’ is used. Both manuscripts owned by the 
Society and those on deposit are included. Manuscripts which are not 
open for general use are indicated as ‘‘restricted.’”” No document as such 
may be printed without the permission of the Society. 


1649. BOWEN-COOKE PAPERS, 1772-1857, 421 items 

After a few scattered items, the collection begins with a letter book kept 
by the Reverend Penuel Bowen, of Boston, which contains drafts of letters 
written from Charleston and Savannah while seeking an appointment. 
He was elected to the parish on John’s Island, near Charleston, in 1787 
and died there late in 1788. A small group of letters follows, written to 
Mrs. Bowen, chiefly by Nathaniel Russell, concerning the aid of the Society 
for the Relief of Widows and Orphans of the Protestant Episcopal Clergy. 
On May 2, 1795, Bishop Robert Smith introduces to Mrs. Bowen by letter 
her son, Nathaniel, who had remained in the Bishop’s household after his 
father’s death and his mother’s return to Boston. Thereafter most of the 
letters are written by Nathaniel Bowen to his mother, his sister, Susan 
(later Mrs. John Cooke), and to friends. They cover the period of his 
education in Charleston; his years as assistant to Bishop Smith; a winter in 
Providence, R. I., after his ordination to the priesthood in Massachusetts; 
his first rectorship (1804-1809) of St. Michael’s Church, Charleston; an 
interval in Boston and New York; and his return to Charleston in 1817 as 
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rector of St. Michael’s and Bishop of South Carolina. Most of Bishop 
Bowen’s letters are personal and affectionate and contain few references 
to public matters. From 1805 to 1833 there are numerous letters written 
by Mrs. Nathaniel Bowen (née Anne Blake). The remainder of the col- 
lection is made up of letters of the Cooke family, principally to and by 
Nathaniel Bowen Cooke, the Bishop’s nephew and namesake. 

Gift of Miss L. M. Cooke, Providence, R. I. 


Ac 1. BULL’S ISLAND MUNIMENTS, 1697-1833, 7 items 

The papers begin with a grant of the 1580 acres of Bull’s Island to Samuel 
Hartley by Joseph Blake for the Lords Proprietors. This document is 
headed by a plat signed by John Beresford, surveyor. In 1762, Jonah 
Collins who appears to have received it from Hartley conveyed the property 
to Thomas Shubrick, whose executors conveyed it in 1833 to George W. 
Morris. 
Donor unknown. 


Ac 1388. COMMUNITY CLUB PAPERS, 1917-1935, 186 items 
Records, consisting of reports, correspondence, treasurer’s accounts, and 

secretary’s minutes, relating to an organization formed by the women’s 

civic clubs of Charleston to operate a Club for Enlisted Men of the Army, 

Navy, and Marine Corps. The Club was opened in July, 1917, and con- 

tinued until June, 1919. 

Gift of the Community Club, Charleston, 8. C. 


Ac 8. CHRISTOPHER GADSDEN PAPERS, 1746-1801, 3 items 

The earliest of these is a letter written aboard ship in Louisburgh Harbor 
when Gadsden was in the British Navy. It was directed to Henry Laurens 
and was sent to London “‘by the fleet.” In it Gadsden refers to a rumor 
that an encounter with the French fleet can be expected as he convoys 
some ships to New York. He also tells of his marriage to Miss Jenny 
Godfrey. The last is a letter written by John Adams to Gadsden in 1801 
which is full of political commentary. The remaining item is a nineteenth- 
century copy of Major Andre’s rhymed account of the duel between General 
Robert Howe and Gadsden. 

The first of these items was published in this Magazine, IX, pp. 228-229; 
the second in Works of John Adams, IX, p. 584; and the last in Johnson’s 
Traditions and Reminiscences of the American Revolution (1851). 

Gift of the Estate of Mrs. James Adger, Charleston, S. C. 


Ac 59. JAMES GADSDEN HOLMES PAPERS, 1776-1903, 65 items 
Although this collection contains three eighteenth-century items (a 
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letter by Thomas Neel, 1776; a list of ship sailings from 1774 to 1781; and 
an advertisement of the ship, Peacock, in 1782), the body of the collection 
is made up of the correspondence of Colonel James Gadsden Holmes, as 
Adjutant General of the United Confederate Veterans. Most of it con- 
cerns the records of Confederate soldiers and sailors and is directed to the 
War Department of the United States. Some of the writers of other letters 
in the collection are: Stephen Dill Lee, Thomas Dixon, Jr., Duncan Clinch 
Heyward, John Brown Gordon, and Benjamin R. Tillman. A small group 
of notes concerns the career of James Gadsden (1788-1858). 

Gift of Estate of James Gadsden Holmes. 


1023-1026. MULBERRY PLANTATION JOURNALS, 1853-1889, 

4 volumes 

The earliest volume in this series was kept by Thomas Milliken, then 
the owner of Mulberry Plantation, one of the oldest establishments on 
Cooper River. It begins on December 1, 1853, with the arrival at the 
plantation for the winter’s stay, and concludes with the summer removal 
on May 7, 1857. The record includes day-by-day descriptions of tasks 
assigned through the cycle of rice cultivation; special enterprises such as 
making new rice trunks; notices of unusual weather; sickness among the 
Negroes; ‘‘allowances” given out weekly; and the nightly ‘“‘watch.’”’ Once 
each year the stock is enumerated and an account is kept of the rice win- 
nowed and shipped. The second volume is an overseer’s book started in 
1855 by C. A. Ward and continued in 1856 by R. Meynardie who also wrote 
the third volume. These entries are less descriptive than those by the 
planter, though similar in content. The fourth volume begins with what 
appears to be a factor’s record of accounts with planters, kept from No- 
vember, 1863, to June, 1864. From page 43 onward, the rest of the volume 
contains the planting journal of John Boyle Milliken, with daily entries 
from 1877 through July, 1889, with the exception of three summer inter- 
vals. In addition to rice planting there is full mention of garden produce 
and a short experiment with jute. Neighborly visits, Christenings, and 
Church services are recorded and occasionally public affairs such as political 
rallies and a tariff-protest meeting are mentioned. On January 31, 1881, 
the journalist remembers that he had sailed for California thirty-two years 
before on the ship, Othello, and was quite willing to repeat the ‘‘excursion.”’ 
In August, 1855, a hurricane is described and in September, 1886, the earth- 
quake shocks are mentioned and their affect on the Mulberry house de- 
scribed. 
Volumes one, two, and three, about 32.5 cm. by 22 em., marbled paper; 
volume four, about 35.5 em. by 22 em., board binding. 
Gift of Miss Ellen M. FitzSimons, Charleston, 8. C. 
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Aci1l. PETITION TO THE ASSEMBLY, 1758, 1 item 

The inhabitants on the north side of Black River in St. Mark’s Parish 
as far as Lynch’s Creek, petition the Governor, Council, and Commons 
House of Assembly to appoint commissioners to lay out roads from the 
settlement to Charlestown. The document contains thirty-nine signatures. 
An endorsement indicates that it was read in the upper house on May 5th 
and referred to the lower house, but there is no evidence in the Statutes at 
Large that the petition was granted. 
Gift of Miss Leonora Nelson, Bedford, N. Y. 


1380 and Ac 103. MRS. CHARLES PINCKNEY LETTERS, 1775- 

1782, 17 items 

The earliest of these letters were written by Elizabeth (or Eliza) Lucas 
Pinckney, then in Charleston, to her daughter, Mrs. Daniel Horry, at 
Santee. Though chiefly concerned with domestic affairs and news of 
friends, the writer was well aware of events that were leading to the hostil- 
ities, commencement of which is described in a letter written to Mrs. Pinck- 
ney by her son, Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, from Fort Johnson, July 7, 
1776. In May, 1779, Mrs. Pinckney, at Santee, wrote to her son, Thomas, 
about the property loss they has sustained at the hands of the British and 
on the same day, in camp at Parker’s Ferry, he wrote to her describing the 
destruction of their house at Ashepoo as reported to him by a soldier who 
had witnessed it. A group of letters written in August, 1780, by Mrs. 
Pinckney to several persons concern the wounding of Thomas at the Battle 
of Camden. In the last letter, written to Dr. Alexander Garden from 
Santee, Mrs. Pinckney apologizes for her inability to pay his account and, 
in explanation, summarizes her entire losses in town and country due to the 
Revolutionary War. 

Several of these letters are quoted at length or in full in Eliza Pinckney, 
by Harriott Horry Ravenel. 
AC 103 gift of an unknown donor, 1380 purchased from Forrest H. Sweet. 


Ac 46a. UNITED STATES vs. JOHN DIXON, 1866-1872, 31 items 
Letters and documents relating to the proceedings of the United States 

against the Post Master at Bamberg, 5. C. Most of the letters were 

written by G. Y. Patrick, clerk. They reveal the extent of business con- 

ducted by a fourth-class post office. 

Gift of Mrs. John Bennett, Charleston, 8. C. 


2029. WILLIAM C. BEE AND COMPANY PAPERS, 1863-1876, 100 
items 
Papers of the business firm which was agent for the Importing and Ex- 
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porting Company of South Carolina, an organization established for trade 
with Great Britain, va the West Indies. Among the papers are correspond- 
ence and accounts current with James M. Calder, Liverpool agent of the 
firm; correspondence and accounts current with Henry Adderley and 
Company, of Nassau; interest accounts with the South Carolina Rail Road 
Company; correspondence with two ship captains; and bills, notes, checks, 
and other financial papers. Of particular interest is a letter from James 
Carlin, one of the captains, written February 10, 1864, with reference to 
the building of three ships for the company by William Denny and Brothers, 
of Dumbarton, Scotland. The ships chiefly noted in the papers are the 
steamers, Ella and Annie, Carolina, Fanny, Alice, Fearless, and Emily, 
and the brig, Sarah Flagg; but names of more of the company’s fleet of 
twenty-three occur. With the collection is a water-color sketch of the 
Ella and Annie, which was captured running the blockade in 1863. 
Although never fully published these papers were used and freely quoted 
in “Charleston During the Civil War,” by Theodore D. Jervey, in Annual 
Report of the American Historical Association, 1913, I, pp. 167-176. 
Gift of Theodore D. Jervey, Charleston, 8. C. 


4081. MINUTE BOOK OF THE BLACK OAK AGRICULTURAL 

SOCIETY, 1842-1862, 1 volume 

The book begins with the constitution of the Society, formed by planters 
of St. John’s Parish, Berkeley County, 8S. C. It provided for meetings 
to be held in April, August, and December, with exhibitions of livestock, 
produce, and implements at each April meeting. Twenty-eight signatures 
were subscribed to the constitution. The minutes of the meeting of 
February 10, 1842, follow and record the election of officers. Samuel Du 
Bose was made president and served until his death in 1858, when he was 
succeeded by William Cain. The minutes of each annual meeting record 
the premiums awarded for livestock, etc. and usually mention an anni- 
versary speaker. The Society kept up a co-operative relationship with 
the State Agricultural Society and tried to influence the state legislature 
to support the agricultural survey of Edmund Ruffin and the geological 
survey of Michael Toumey. There were standing committees to make 
special studies of corn, cotton, and manures; funds were provided for 
analyses of cotton, oak leaves, cow-peas, soils, etc.; committees of inspection 
were created to examine the plantations; demonstrations of equipment 
were arranged; papers read before the Society were published; experiments 
with marl and calcareous manures were undertaken; statistical studies of 
crop yields presented, and the secretary was charged with the duty of 
keeping meteorological records with instruments. In 1859 and 1860 resolu- 
tions on public affairs attest to a growing concern over politics. The 
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record ends with the minutes of April 22, 1862. Seven loose items, chiefly 
reports, are included in the book. 

Leather binding, 32.7 c.m. by 21.8 e.m., unpaged. 

Gift of the heirs of Thomas Porcher Ravenel (1824-1898, Secretary of the 
Black Oak Society) and of Thomas Porcher Ravenel (1850-1936), through 
Henry R. Dwight, Pinopoiis, 5. C. 


4084. BROUGHTON PAPERS, 1739-1854, 49. items 

A group of letters, wills, land conveyances and plats, and genealogical 
notes pertaining to the Broughton family of The Mulberry, on Cooper 
River, and families allied by marriages. The wills included are those of 
William Ravenel (1774), Elizabeth Jane Ravenel (1802), Thomas Brough- 
ton (1808), Philip Porcher Broughton (1822), and Elizabeth Damaris 

sroughton (1825). 

Though not included among them, these papers supplement the ‘‘Brough- 
ton Letters” published in Sowh Carolina Historical and Crenealogical 
Magazine, XV, pp. 171-196. 

Gift of Joseph Ferguson Heyward, Charleston, 8. C. 


4082. GIBSON FAMILY NOTI 1771-1795, 2 items 

The marriage certificate of ae ert Gibson and Anna Maria Black of 
St. Andrew’s Parish, a and lists of births and deaths in the Gibson family 
between 1773 and 179 
Gift of Miss Adeline H well, Charleston, S. C. 

Ac 116. HEADQUARTERS PAPERS, 1861-1865, 1021 pieces 

These are communications received at the Headquarters of the First 
Military District of the Department of South Carolina, Georgia, and 
Florida from fifteen batteries and stations on James Island, Charleston 
Harbor. These were Forts Johnson, Lamar, and Pemberton; Camps 
Guerry, DuBose, Hagood, Gadberry, and Suber; Batteries Haskell, 
Marshall, and Cheves; Secessionville, Legare’s Point, Dill’s Bluff, and Royall 
Station. 

\ number of enlistment papers, dated 1861, form a preliminary group to 
the collection as a whole. These enlistments were pledged for three years 
to the Army of the State of South Carolina; ee in 1864 were 
made out to the Army of the Confederate States. The body of the collee- 
tion begins with a general order, dated December 12, 1862. Further gener- 
al orders, are included, and also special orders, court martial proceedings. 
inspection reports, elections of officers; ordnance, quarter-master, and 
signal corps reports, telegrams, and letters. The commands most fre- 
quently mentioned are the 7th, 25th, and 27th South Carolina Infantry; 
the Ist and 2nd South Carolina Artillery; the 5th South Carolina Cavalry; 
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the 8th North Carolina Regiment, and the 6th, 19th, and 54th Georgia 
Regiments. 

It is probable that the collection is incomplete because in some months 
the papers are far more numerous than in others. 
Donor unknown. 


1152. ORDER BOOK OF THE WASHINGTON ARTILLERY, 1845- 
1846, 1 volume 
Yecord of orders issued to a militia company of Charleston for drills at 
the Armory, Broad Street; courts martial at the Artillery Hall, Meeting 
Street; for company parades and parades on national holidays. The order 
book was kept by Peter Della Torre, first captain of the company. 
Board binding, marbled paper, 28.1 by 23.3 c.m., unpaged. 
Gift of Thomas della Torre, Charleston, S. C. 


Ae 1385.1 ORDERLY BOOK OF REGIMENT OF ARTILLERY, 

1822-1828, 1 volume 

The Regiment of Artillery of the Fourth Brigade of South Carolina 
Militia comprised two battalions, the first made up of three companies, and 
the second of two, the Republican and the Federalist. The book contains 
general, brigade, and regimental orders, records of elections of officers, and 
annual returns of effective strength of arms and accoutrements. In 1822 
and 1825 there are “returns of effective and other force.”” These reports 
contain the names cf officers and men (matrosses, alarm men, and gunners). 
There are also records of regimental participation in parades on national 
holidays, funerals of state officials, and the entertainment of General La 
Fayette, “the guest of the Nation.” 

Several pages are missing from each end of the book. The name of 
Charles W. Graves is written on the cover. 
Leather binding, 25.5 ¢.m. by 21.5 ¢.m., unpaged. 
Gift of S. Prioleau Ravenel. 


Ae 23 TEAGUE COLLECTION, 1772-1896, 86 items 

A miscellaneous collection of land grants, account books, letters, broad- 
sides, ballots, etc., many of them relating to the family of the donor. A 
few items are of the colonial period, a dozen of the Confederate. A small 
group of autographs, the charter of the town of Aiken (1835), and a 19th 
century copy of Sir Robert Heath’s Patent to Carolina (1629) are included. 
Gift of B. H. Teague, Aiken, 8. C. 


4025. PAPERS OF MAJOR EDWARD WILLIS, 1858-1880, 14 items, 
1 volume 
The papers begin with certificates of membership in the Independent 
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Order of Oddfellows (1858), include letters written by Mrs. Jefferson 
Davis when the ex-president of the Confederacy was a prisoner at Fortress 
Monroe (1866), and conclude with letters from General P. G. T. Beau- 
regard, having reference to his projected book about his Confederate War 
experiences. The volume is an account book kept as quarter-master 
during the War. The donation also included lithographs and newspaper 
clippings of Confederate subjects. 

Gift of Miss Eola Willis, Charleston, 5. C. 


(To be continued) 


























CHARLESTON IN 1774 AS DESCRIBED BY AN ENGLISH 
TRAVELER* 


Contributed by JoHN BENNETT 


At one of the four corners where the streets are divided, stands the new 
English Church; and at another corner is the State House, where the mem- 
bers of the Assembly meet to transact all the business of the Province, and 
the Judges sit to hear and try causes, etc. It is a large, handsome, sub- 
stantial building, and looks well. Opposite stands a plain good building, 
much less than the other, called the Town Watch-house, over which are 
good apartments occupied as Public Treasurer’s offices. These two build- 
ings are of Brick inside, and Plaistered over so well on the outside to Imitate 
Stone that I really took them for Stone Buildings at first. The fourth 
corner does not answer the other three, for it is only a low, dirty-looking 
Brick Market-house for beef. In the center of these four corners, which 
is about the middle of Broad and Meeting streets, stands a handsome stone 
Statue, Mr. Pitt, now Earl Chatham. Broad street, which runs up from 
near the middle of the Bay, is full half-a-mile long, and rather narrower 
that Cheapside. The Bay is about the width of Oxford Street. There are 
three apologies for fortifications belonging to Charlestown, one of which 
stands at the North end of Town and was originally intended to have been 
carried all around that part of it; which, if it had, there would have been 
no way of coming in or going out up the Country except through the gates 
of that fortification; but no gates have been hung, and what is built of it is 
now rather a nuisance than otherwise. A little below the South End of 
Bay Street are the remains of a Fortification which commands most of 
Ashley River and part of the bay. There are several old Cannons still 
mounted upon it; but the Walls are being undermined by the Sea, and are 
falling down under them in several places. The principal Fortification is a 
Fort opposite Sullivan’s Island about three-quarters of a mile below 
Charlestown. There are several guns mounted upon it; but I am informed 
it is very old and in but an indifferent state for defense. The military of 
Charlestown amounts to about 1600 altogether, including the three com- 
panies, Grenadiers, Artillery and Light Infantry, which three companies, 
consisting of about eighty men each, are filled up by volunteers who are all 
people of property and cutt a pretty good regular appearance having 
handsome uniforms &c found by themselves: but the rest of the common 


* Extracts from an article which appeared in The Historical Magazine and Notes 
and Queries concerning the Antiquities, History and Biography of America, IX, no. 11 
(November, 1865), pp. 341-47. The identity of the traveler is unknown. 
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Town Militia, if possible, makes a worse figure than the Train Bands of 
London. Charlestown alone is now supposed to contain nine or ten thous- 
and white inhabitants, and about 30,000 Black Negro Slaves; but as it is 
increasing its inhabitants and houses, too, amazingly fast of late years, in 
all probability it will in a few years more become a very large, populous 
Town. It is, upon the whole, rather a Gay place, there being Public 
Dances, Assemblies and Plays acted in it, with horse-races about a mile off. 
Most people of Property keep single horse Chairs which are very numerous 
indeed in the Town; but many of the Genteeler sort keep handsome four- 
wheeled carriages; and several carry their luxury so far as to have Car- 
riages, Horses, Coachmen and all, imported from England. The genteeler 
sort of People in Charlestown are pretty well bred; but the ladies (with 
very few exceptions), are not tolerably handsome, for most have Pale 
Sickish Languid complexions and are commonly ill-shaped, their shoulders 
seeming to have longing intent to rise high enough to hide their ears, and 
in their Conversation they have a disagreeable, drawling way of speaking, 
which is no advantage to help make up the deficiency of their persons. The 
Men that are born in Carolina in general are much cleverer and more per- 
sonable than the Women, many being of fine stout hearty look. Fellows, 
especially those who live in the Interior parts of the Province, know the 
further you go back the healthier it is, and the better the soil. On Port Royal 
Island stands Beaufort which is a well-peopled good-looking town, better 
than half the size of Charlestown. The whole Province of South Carolina 
is supposed to contain not above 75,000 white inhabitants and about 110;000 
Black Negro Slaves. This is but a smaller number of Whites in proportion 
to Northern Provinces, which in many parts are reckoned to be five times 
better peopled than South Carolina; but lands on that account becoming 
dear there, and being still plenty and very cheap here, vast numbers of 
People are daily emigrating thence as well as from England and other parts 
of Europe into South Carolina. As all the Country People are brought up 
to the use of fire-arms from mere children, they in general handle a Musket 
more dexterously and with greater ease than any other sett of People in 
the World, and are for the most part very stout, hale-looking Men. 
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JOURNAL OF GENERAL PETER HORRY 


(Continued from April) 


[22] 1814/ Sunday 1*t- May} a fine Morning, Sarah & Ann Bay Visited 
us. I went to the State House & M* Lance Officiated I dined with M*. 
Bay & her Family—M". Robt. Waring & her Daughter Visited us in the 
afternoon—Saw in forenoon. Judges Waties & Gaillard, Misses Hughes, 
Hilhouse & other Ladies w*, Several Colegians—{ Monday 2°} I went to 
the farm this Morning Negros planting Corn at Farm—Returned M' 
Burk a quart of Salt Borrowed. Paid $33 Bacon, Cut up Logs. fell dry 
Trees 
{Tuesday 3.} Rose very Early & Cut Bushes without the Gate—piled & 
burnt them, took down 3 pole Houses & Sot them up without the Gate for 
Negro Houses. Removed Fowl Hous, Sot up Grind Stone & Mill Stone 
for Grinding Corn—Sent Carriage to Columbia for Corn or Pease {Wed- 
nesday 4.} Planted Corn & Rice at Farm & Cart Logs &a Rec*. a Letter 
from N.W.! w°’ Says a Grind Stone & hand Saw are Sent me—{Thursday 
& Friday 5 & 6} Made Fence & Cleared Land. Ja*S. Guignard Visited 
me the former day... . 
[23] 1814 May 6 Continued Say Friday} Cleared Land to the Corner of my 
Fence say South Corner, Sent M'. Burke 150 Cents to Pay for Potatoe 
Seed I had of him—{Saturday 7.} I Got to Columbia about 10 OClock 
A.M: & Mett M's. Horry, her Sister & Sarah Bay in health, the Latter 
dined w'. us—bought 3 Broad Hoes for 3 Dollars Gave M** Horry four 
Dollars towards House Keeping, Sanders Guignard called on us. «& at 
Night a Number of Lassies & Lads Called on us—{Sunday 8" .} fine 
Weather finished planting at the farm & began to Hoe—Went to the 
Methodist Meeting & heard a Sermon by Rev’. M'. Welch, dined at Home. 
M'. Inglisby & Simons & Miss 8. Bay dined w". us brought a Pig from 
the Farm—Kept London & Zemo with me all others belonging to the farm 
went off before Sun Set.— 
Monday 9} I Visited Garden & 2 hands Hoed Corn therein, M's. Caroline 
Guignard with her daughters returned from the high Hills Santee, | went 
to Bed Sick at [24] 1814/ Night. {May 10. Tuesday/} Cloudy & Rain 
Last Night & this Morning Served out Allowances to Negroes at Farm & 
Columbia 16 Allowances. P*. for Milk 100 C*. p‘ for homespun for Lucy 
at the Farm $2—S. Bay Visited us this Morning. at 10 OClock. A.M. a 
hard Shower of Rain fell, took up my note at the Bank? in favour of Mulder 

1 North & Webb, factors in Charleston. 

2 At the time (1814) the only bank in Columbia was the branch bank of the Bank 


of the State of South Carolina, which was provided for under the Act of December 
19, 1812, establishing The Bank of the State of South Carolina. 
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for 163 Dollars—P*. for cutting out my Coat 50 Cents. M**. Bay Visited 
us also Huggins & McGill after night—{Wednesday 11} Bought & paid 
M*™. McGowen for a Cow & Calf $15—Went to the Farm this morning 
with M**. Horry & Martha Bay, & Retur*—about 2 OClock. P.M. Very 
Windy Weather & Cloudy, Farm Going on Well, Lucy Sick Thereat, Gave 
Lucy her homespun, Left at Farm William to Hoe Grass— {Thursday 12*.} 
Cloudy & Cool Changed my Room with M*. Horry, went to the Farm, 
James Guignard Visited us, Last Night Cambell & McGill Visited us... 
Friday 13} Cut down Warings Hill, went to Col® Hutchisons [25] 1814 
Friday 13**- May Continued,} He Intorduced to his Family, 2 Sons & 2 
Daughters, his Lands are Good & his Crops Pormising ones—It Rained 
today very much & I Got wet Coming Home—Got a Letter from Dandy. 
{Saturday 14} Cloudy Morning, M’. Inglisby went with me to the Farm, 
we Returned in the Afternoon, at Night Mr. Johnston Visited us— {Sunday 
15-} fair morning Sick Last Night & in the Morning Whipt London for 
Neglecting me—It Rained before Dinner Francis Robert Shackelford 
dined with M's. Horry, also Did Ann Chivers, Billy came from Farm & 
teturned with London & 2 Mules. Isaac & Carlos came to make Window 
Shutters— 

{Monday 16*%.} fair Morning—Isaac & Carlos began to make Window 
Shutters, Scipio & William Howed in the Garden Last Night Several 
Colegians & young Ladies Visited us, Paid M™* McNamara $12. for a Gun 
w*. is at the Farm for Killing Crows &c*. which destroy Corn Potatoes 
&c*. &c*—Visiters to day are Sarah Bay, I wrote my Overseer— [26 ]- 1814 
Monday 16. 1814. Continued} I Visited my Garden—M* Habermont 
Visited us, bought a quarter Veneson 125 Cents—Visiters, M™*. Bay, M”™. 
Arthur, Miss Harrison & Miss Ferguson— 

[27] 1814/ May 17, Tuesday.} Visiters today Mr’. Ja’. Guignard & Sarah 
Bay. I went to my Farm & returned in the afternoon found M*™. Ja* 
Guignard with M's. Horry, Rec’. an Accot from D'. John Wragg—{Wed- 
nesday 18} Cloudy & warm—went out to the. ‘m fell many dry Trees & 
burnt them up, Scipio & Isaac went with me— 

{Thursday. 19} Breakfasted at farm. Left Scipio & Carlos, & brought 
Sam. finished this morning Planting a Bush! Pease at the Farm Billy Took 
all hands at the farm to Hoe, he Killed a very large Rabbet, Got to Colum- 
bia about 10 OClock A.M: wrote to Col? Hutchison & made Return of 
my Tax: amount $140.30 Cents. p*. D' Jones for 8 p™ Hinges $3—It Rained 
about 3 OClock P.M. Visiters M'™* Shutes & M*. Cantey & Sa:Bay, wrote 
to Jn° Cheesboro, & Sent it by young Cuttino—{Friday 20‘*} went to 
the Farm—deliv? Billy 4 yds homespun. Buttons & thread 

[28] 1814 21s*- May} fair morning I returned from the Farm to Columbia 
with William & London. Saw Mr’. Burk on the Road, met at home the 2 
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Miss Starks, Sarah Bay & Ann Chivers—Spent the Evening with James 
Guignard, & family, M*. Josias Smith of Ch’. Ton. his Son of the College® 
& Rev’ M'. Montgomery’ & Several Ladies Sunday 22¢} Went to the 
State House Service performed by M*. Lance, Saw many Acquaintan® 
Visiters today Sarah Bay Martha Bay. Mr’. Bay. &—Billy, Scipio Stephen 
& Lucy Came from the Farm & returned abt 5 Past Maridian 

Monday 23.} Went to the farm Can‘. 3 Bush* Peas w'. I. paid M'. OHen- 
ley 24 Dollars for—(Tuesday 24) Sent for Corn from the Farm & Served 
out Allowances, Sent Carlos to Columbia Sick—{Wednesday 25*8-—} 
Arrived at Columbia before breakfast, Visiters today Sarah Bay. James 
8. Guignard Preparing Company for a Barbique at the farm Say M*™. 
Bay & her [29] 1814/ May 26 Contin?¢—M’ Davis’s Family, 2 Guignards 
Mess™ Inglisby, McGill, Winston, Bonneau, Simons Cambell,> Major 
Cambell & Family, Major Faust. Receiv’. a Letter from W. Trapier—a 
Letter from Soloman Friday 27‘ at the Farm, Friday Left it in the Morn- 
ing & in the Evening Returned thereto w*. Rachel & Abigal & Sundries 
for Tomorrows dinner at the Farm 


(To be continued) 


3 Josiah Smith. His son was William Skirving Smith, class of 1815. 

4 Benjamin R. Montgomery, professor of Logic and Moral Philosophy at the South 
Carolina College, 1811-1818. 

5 Symmes Bonneau, class of 1814; Thomas Young Simons, 1815; Alexander Camp- 
bell, 1814. 











NOTES AND REVIEWS* 


Carolina Chronicle: The Papers of Commissary Gideon Johnston, 1707- 
1716. Edited, with an introduction and notes, by Frank J. Klingberg. 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1946. Pp. x, 
186. $2.00.) 

Could the correspondence between the 8.P.G. (Society for the Propoga- 
tion of the Gospel in Foreign Parts) and its missionaries in South Carolina 
be annotated, indexed, and printed, the work would be invaluable to stu- 
dents of the eighteenth century. As this undertaking would require 
money, it is not remotely probable at present. The unpublished condition 
of the best part of our provincial records illustrates the indifference of 
wealthy South Carolinians to history. Under the circumstances, we must 
be grateful when an institution outside of the state publishes any portion 
of the 8.P.G.’s correspondence with South Carolina. 

This does not mean that the correspondence would entertain the average 
reader. The missionaries could write good Jetters, like everyone in the 
eighteenth century who could write at all, but they often dwelt too much 
on their private tribulations. Their point of view no longer commands 
popular sympathy, and the significance of many things they reported is 
apparent only to scholars familiar with the period. 

Gideon Johnston’s letters have these defects. The Commissary was a 
man of character and ability. Much that he wrote has real historical 
value, but interest flags in the long pages devoted to his bodily ills and 
personal grievances. The editor, laboring to make the letters generally 
comprehensible, adds to the tedium of reading. His expansive commen- 
tary is protracted by irrelevancies and repetition as when he twice informs 
that the first American bishop, Samuel Seabury, was consecrated in 1784. 
The summaries preceding every letter tend to destroy curiosity as to what 
follows. Nevertheless, the letters themselves are accurately reproduced 
from the Library of Congress transcripts, sufficiently annotated, and com- 
pletely indexed. They are a useful contribution to the history of South 
Carolina. We hope that it may soon be followed by publication of the 
letters of such missionaries as Francis LeJau, Francis Varnod, Richard 
Ludlam, Alexander Garden, and Charles Woodmason, all of whom lived 
here longer than Johnston and observed more. 

St. Julien Ravenel Childs 


* This department will print queries regarding South Carolina history and gen- 
ealogy. Copy should be sent to the Editor, South Carolina Historical Society, 
Fireproof Building, Charleston 5, 8. C. 
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John C. Calhoun, Nationalist, 1782-1828. By Charles M. Wiltse. 
(Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1944. Pp. 477. Illustra- 
tions, appendices, bibliography. $3.75.) 

In 1843 an anonymous admirer, describing John Caldwell Calhoun as 
“the ablest statesman and most extraordinary man of the age,” predicted 
that eventually his memory would be revered by posterity. After the 
events of the following years no one would have believed that this prophecy 
could be even remotely fulfilled. In fact, the Southern leader’s first critical 
biographer wrote in 1882 that his subject had established absolutely ‘no 
claims upon the gratitude of his country.” But now that a hundred years 
have fled, it seems not impossible that the Great Nullifier may yet win the 
esteem of his countrymen. Mr. Wiltse, in the latest and most intelligible 
of the several Calhoun biographies, has plausibly argued that he is entitled 
to be regarded as ‘‘the great defender of federal as opposed to centralized 
government, of co-operation as against coercion; . . . the supreme champion 
of minority rights and interests everywhere.”’ 

The difficulty of assigning Calhoun his rightful place in American history 
is, quite obviously, inseparable from the larger problem of interpreting 
correctly the significance of the struggle for “Southern rights.”’ 
as the Southern states were regarded as having endangered the unity of 
the world’s leading democratic state for the sole purpose of perpetuating 
human bondage, it was inevitable that Calhoun should have been looked 
upon as a traitor tu the cause of liberalism. Had he been a military 
chieftain, like Lee, or an executive officer, like Davis, or had he even lived 
to experience the sorrows of defeat, he might have received a more sym- 
pathetic treatment ; but Calhoun was the intellectual leader of the ‘‘unholy 
’ whose death spared him the consequences..of his false doctrines, 
and he was made to bear the greatest share of the blame. Even in his 


As long 


cause’ 


native state, which has honored him outwardly more than any other man, 
there are many who agree with their leading historian that his career was 
“one of the saddest tragedies of American history—a great mind and char- 
acter... [attached to] a mistaken cause without being great enough to per- 
ceive and conquer the error.”’ 

In recent years the revisionist historians have been piecing together the 
many details of another interpretation of the Southern rights movement. 
They maintain that slavery was an incidental rather than the underlying 
cause, that the Southern revolt against centralization was only one of 
several assertions of the principle of state rights, differing from the others 
mainly in the limit to which it was carried, and that all of these protests 
are part and parcel of the eternal problem of reconciling the interest of a 
particular community with the common welfare of the whole nation. The 
result, as far as Calhoun is concerned, has been something in the nature of a 
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redemption. He is no longer the conspirator plotting to forestall the 
destiny of the American people. He was, says a recent student of his 
theories, ‘‘the first among our later statesmen... to put his finger on the 
permanent seat of what may justly be caJled the democratic malady,” 
namely, the tendency of a majority to assume the powers of a despot. 
‘‘We should prize him today,’’ this writer continues, “for the mental acumen 
and the emotional vigor with which he pressed home the reality of our 
danger.” 

Something of this attitude toward Calhoun is to be found in all of his 
recent biographies, especially in the painstaking work of William M. Meigs, 
but Mr. Wiltse has been most successful in presenting it. This is to be 
attributed to his thoroughness in examining the sources and to his mastery 
of the art of concise exposition. The volume under review adequately 
deals, with the possible exception of his South Carolina background, with 
every phase of Calhoun’s career prior to the Nullification Controversy. 
It is presumed, though no announcement to this effect has as yet been made, 
that a second volume will deal with the twenty-two years between 1828 
and Calhoun’s death. 

A careful reading of Mr. Wiltse’s book has raised two questions in the 
mind of the reviewer. The first is: How long will this new evaluation of 
Calhoun last? At the moment, the mighty drift toward centralization in 
government seems to make his arguments valid. Will a change of the 
tide sweep Calhoun back into ignominy? The second is: How much will 
this revised appraisal by the scholar do for Calhoun in the popular estima- 
tion? The scholar has replaced the “grim and emaciated” Calhoun of the 
old print with the handsome man who sat for John Wesley Jarvis. Will 
this younger, more attractive Calhoun find his way into the hearts that 
have been closed to his older self? 

J. H. Easterby 


The Catawba Indians of South Carolina, Bulletin of The University of 
South Carolina, New Series No. XXXIV, February, 1946 (Columbia, 
University Extension Library Service, Extension Division, pp. 31, $1.00), 
by W. R. Bradford, is valuable chiefly as a statement, by one of the officials 
representing South Carolina, of the agreement under which the Catawba 
Reservation was transferred by the state in 1943 to the Office of Indian 
Affairs of the United States Department of the Interior. It is regrettable 
that the author was not better informed concerning the sources of informa- 
tion about the Catawba Indians. 


Two slender but valuable volumes have been added to the printed 
archives of the state by the Historical Commission of South Carolina. 
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The first is the Journal of the Commons House of Assembly of South Carolina, 
November 1, 1725—April 30, 1726 (edited by A. S. Salley); the second is the 
Journal of the Constitutional Convention of South Carolina, May 10, 1790- 
June 3, 1790 (edited by Francis M. Hutson). The Commission has also 
recently issued a pamphlet entitled Thomas Walter, Botanist, by the late 
John Peyre Thomas, Jr. All may be purchased from the Historical Com- 
mission of South Carolina, Columbia, 8. C. 


ARTICLES AND DOCUMENTS 


In an article entitled ‘A History of Zion Community in Maury County 
[Tennessee], 1806-1860,” appearing in the March (1946) issue of the 
Tennessee Historical Quarterly Mrs. Mary Wagner Higshaw traces the origin 
of this unique Presbyterian group to the old Williamsburg District of South 
Carolina. 


Herbert Aptheker has contributed to the April (1946) issue of The Journal 
of Negro History an article entitled ‘South Carolina Poll Tax, 1737-1895.” 
Evidence is presented to show that the tax was levied until 1865, with 
the exception of two years, upon free Negroes of both sexes, that since 
1865 it has been levied upon males of both races, and that since 1895 it 
has been a requirement for the suffrage franchise. 


The historical appendix of the recently published 1943 edition of the 
Year Book of the City of Charleston (compiled by A. J. Tamsberg, Clerk of 
Council) contains “‘A History of the First Hundred Years of the High School 
of Charleston, 1839-1939,” by Eugene Clifford Clark, a member of the 
High School faculty. 


FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


The Duke University Press will publish, probably early in the fall, a 
volume entitled Benjamin F. Perry: South Carolina Unionist, the result of 
many years of study by Miss Lillian A. Kibler, professor of history in 
Converse College. 


Mrs. Arney R. Childs, dean of women in the University of South Caro- 
lina, is editing the voluminous diary of Henry William Ravenel (1814- 
1887), planter of St. John’s Berkeley and foremost authority in his day on 
American fungi. When completed, this work will be published by the 
University of South Carolina Press. 


Corinthian Publications, Inc., has announced, for publication in the near 
future, a volume entitled Charleston—Photographic Studies by F.S. Lincoln. 
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It will include an introduction by E. Milby Burton, Director of the Charles- 
ton Museum. 


Samuel Gaillard Stoney has completed an historical sketch of the South 
Carolina National Bank. Publication plans have not yet been announced. 


George F. Scheer, of the University of North Carolina Press, is completing 
a life of General Francis Marion. Publication is expected within the next 
few months. 

ACTIVITIES OF THE SOCIETY 

Outstanding among recent acquisitions of the Society is a volume con- 
taining the complete minutes of the well-known Black Oak Agricultural 
Society, of St. John’s Berkeley Parish. This highly valuable record has 
been received through Henry R. Dwight, of Pinopolis, as a gift from the 
heirs of Thomas Porcher Ravenel (1824-1898) and Thomas Porcher 
Ravenel (1850-1936). It is more fully described on page 175. 


Pending steps toward reorganization, the Poetry Society of South 
Carolina have deposited their records with the South Carolina Historical 
Society. 


Through the courtesy of Julian Jacobs, of Charleston and Kingstree, 
the Society has acquired a short memorandum book and diary kept by 
Lieutenant J. H. A. Wagener, Company B, Artillery Battalion, Hampton’s 
Legion, covering the period from March 12, 1861, to October 10, 1862. 


The Society is indebted to one of its members, Mrs. Myrta J. Hutson, 
for a copy of an index which she has prepared to the volume devoted to 
Renunciations of Dower (1775-1787) in the Office of the Clerk of Court, 
of Charleston County. 


The Society has been made the depository of the records of the Office of 
Civilian Defense for Charleston County. Steps are being taken by the 
Charleston Historical Commission to have this material used as a basis 
for an historical account of the local OCD. 


Important among other recent acquisitions of the Society are: a collec- 
tion of Broughton family papers, 49 items covering the years 1738-1854 
(gift of Joseph Ferguson Heyward); two papers relating to the family of 
Robert Gibson (gift of Miss Adeline Howell); two muster rolls of South 
Carolina companies serving in the Confederate Army (gift of T. T. Hyde, 
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Jr.); papers relating to the Carrere family (gift of William L. Glover); a 
tax receipt of 1778 (gift of the Chester County [Pennsylvania] Historical 
Society); and a typescript of an address by Legaré Walker, entitled ‘‘Post 
Offices in the Village and Town of Summerville” (gift of the author). 


The following applications for membership in the Society have been 
received since the last issue of the Magazine: Francis M. Kirk (Summerville, 
8. C.), Mrs. Sidney M. Pelayo (Baton Rouge, La.), Charles H. Trott 
(Washington, D. C.), Mrs. Sarah Bennett Smith (Charleston), and The 
Enoch Pratt Free Library (Baltimore, Md.). 


OTHER HISTORICAL AGENCIES 


After an interruption of two years, the South Carolina Historical Associa- 
tion has resumed its practice of holding an annual meeting. The meeting 
was held this year on April 27 in Columbia. The following papers were 
presented: ‘‘Zionism—A Re-estimate,” by Archibald R. Lewis; ‘William 
L. Yancey and the League of United Southerners,” by Austin L. Venable; 
and “‘A Pre-requisite to Progress,”? by Marion A. Wright. W. H. Callcott, 
professor of history in the University of South Carolina, was elected 
president. 


At the annual meeting of the Historical Commission of South Carolina, 
held in Columbia on June 29, the Reverend William Way, representative 
of the South Carolina Historical Society on the Commission, was elected 
chairman. Other members of the Commission are: Alester G. Holmes 
(Clemson College), S. J. Williams (The Citadel), R. L. Meriwether (Uni- 
versity of South Carolina), Austin L. Venable (Winthrop College), and 
Oscar H. Doyle (The American Legion). Alexander S. Salley, secretary 
of the Commission, who now also holds the title of State Historian, reported 
progress in the filing and preservation of archives and in the copying of 
legislative journals and other documents. The journals are to be published 
as soon as the public printers are able to resume this type of work. 


Historical manuscripts relating to South Carolina have recently been on 
exhibit in the Tracy W. McGregor Collection of the University of Virginia. 
Of particular interest were a letter written by Thomas Nairne from South 
Carolina in 1708, a review of the early history of South Carolina by Dr. 
Daniel Coxe, and four memoranda prepared by Richard Oswald for Lord 
George Germain recommending military maneuvers in the Carolinas and 
the Chesapeake region. 


The prize of $1000, offered biennially by the United Daughters of the 
Confederacy for the best unpublished manuscript by a graduate student, 
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has been won by Harold §. Schultz, of Elon College. The title of his study 
is “South Carolina and National Politics, 1852-1860; A Study of the Move- 
ment for Southern Independence.” 


REQUESTS FOR INFORMATION 


Paul R. Brookshire, Box 1878, University, Ala., desires information 
regarding James Brooksher, John Brooksher, and Swift Brooksheer, whose 
names appear in The Heads of Families at The First Census (1790) as resi- 
dents respectively of Ninety Six, Orangeburg, and Cheraw Districts. 


Thomas D. Jarrett, International House, Chicago IIl., will be grateful 
for information leading to the location of any of the papers of William J. 


Grayson. 


J. M. Napier, Darlington, S. C., wishes to know whether the ‘‘Col. Lucas” 
who is credited in the 1944 Proceedings of the Camelia Society of America 
with having been the first to plant the Camelia Japonica in Charleston 
was Colonel Jonathan Lucas. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Wofford College 
March 16, 1946 
Gage’s Threat—or Warning? 

The Editor of The South Carolina Historical and Genealogical Magazine: 
As noted in the January issue of The South Carolina Historical and 
Genealogical Magazine, Professor John Richard Alden, whose John Stuart 
and the Southern Colonial Frontier appeared in 1944, has added in the July 
(1945) number of the William and Mary Quarterly an interesting document 
on Stuart, from the Sir Henry Clinton manuscripts in the William L. 
Clements Library of the University of Michigan, with comments by him- 
self. The document is a narrative by a clerk of a conversation in February, 
or March, 1776, between Stuart and Clinton on a warship off Cape Fear. 
The clerk quotes the following passage from a letter (of the existence of 
which there is no other known record) from General Thomas Gage to 
Stuart, which Stuart received in Charleston in February, or March, 1775: 
“Tt is to be hoped for your Sakes that the Delegates you send to Phila- 
delphia will be moderate People, but you Carolinians are as hot as your 
Climate—however it is well known that if a Serious Opposition takes 
place, you can do but litthe—You have too much to take care and think of, 
but should you proceed much greater lengths it may happen that your 
tice and Indigo will be brought to market by negroes instead of white 


People— 
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Stuart, says the document, immediately communicated the contents of 
the letter to Lieutenant Governor William Bull, and, so far as he could 
recollect, to no one else. Stuart expressed to Clinton such a strong sus- 
picion as to amount almost to a direct charge that Bull had betrayed his 
confidence by revealing the contents of the letter to patriot leaders, espe- 
cially, he strongly hints, to his nephew William Henry Drayton, hence 
spreading the violent suspicion of him as an instigator of attacks on the 
South Carolinians by Indians and slaves. After the arrival in Charleston 
of news of the Battle of Lexington, the document relates, Stuart’s friends 
urged him to flee, as he was being accused ‘‘from information of the highest 
authority in the province” of having in charge raising the Indians and slaves. 

As to the origin of the rumors against Stuart, let us note that the quota- 
tion from the letter from Gage makes no mention of Indians and much 
more resembles a warning of the danger of a slave insurrection, should the 
confusion of revolution occur, than a threat of such being instigated by 
British authority. We know that the slaves, hearing the words “‘liberty,”’ 
ete., freely used, began to repeat them (as they repeated anything they 
overheard) and, that, in the panic that ensued, one was actually executed. 

As to the origin of the story that the British government or its agents 
were planning to raise Indians or slaves, let us note that three, four, or 
five days before May 8 (the day on which news of Lexington reached 
Charleston) a letter was received by a South Carolina leader from that 
arch-imaginer of evil, Arthur Lee, in London charging that plans had been 
laid before the ministry for a slave insurrection. Writing in 1821 from the 
manuscripts of his father, William Henry Drayton, who chronicled in 
great detail the Revolutionary events in which he was himself so active, 
John Drayton says: 

“On the 3d of May, 1775, the Delegates sailed for Philadelphia... . 
They had scarcely done so, when a private letter arrived from Arthur Lee 
in London; intimating, that a plan was laid before Administration, for 
instigating the slaves to insurrection.” (Memoirs of the American Revolu- 
tion, 1, 231) 

Drayton’s account of Lee’s letter includes no mention of Indians, but 
Governor Lord William Campbell reported to the ministry (MS S&S. C. 
Public Records, XXXV, 191-204) that the letter from ‘a Mr. Lee in 
London” charged a conspiracy to bring down both the slaves and the 
Indians upon the South Carolinians. Stuart fled May 26, three weeks or 
more after Lee’s letter was received in Charleston. Both Drayton and 
Lord Campbell state that the letter had caused what Campbell called 
indescribable fury in all classes. The Carolinians, inflamed to a degree to 
suspect anything, having heard that Indian Superintendent Stuart had 
received letters from General Gage, violently suspected that Stuart was 
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in a plot to bring the Indians upon them, a suspicion which was strength- 


ened by his refusal to show his correspondence with Gage. When, after 


fleeing to Savannah, Stuart showed a letter from his assistant among the 
Cherokees, Alexander Cameron, in reply to one from Stuart, saying that 
he was confident that he could bring down as many Indians as Stuart should 
think required, suspicion passed into conviction of certainty. Stuart 
continued his flight to Florida. 

Clearly, it is not necessary to credit the suspicion of the exacerbated 
Stuart that Bull had betrayed his confidence to the South Carolinians. Not 
only do the circumstances render such an explanation of the colonists’ 
feelings toward Stuart unnecessary, but many students of Bull’s life 
would consider it inconsistent with his character. I say this despite the 
fact (as I relate in my History of South Carolina, II, 70, 74) that Bull openly 
assisted the colonists in evading the Stamp Act. Gage’s warning that 
revolutionary disturbances might involve a slave insurrection was too vague 
to constitute an official threat and, as a warning, had too little weight to 
move Bull to reveal it for the safety of the inhabitants. Moreover, both 
Drayton and Campbell definitely state that the slave bogey originated 
from Lee’s Jetter, and the document published by Professor Alden also 
states that the suspicion against Stuart that induced his friends to urge 
him to flee followed “upon the news of the affair at Lexington.” 

Incidentally, Professor Alden is doubly mistaken in saying (p. 316) 
that Bull lived in South Carolina until 1782 and that his property was 
not forfeited on account of his loyalty to the Crown. Bull left South 
Carolina for Amsterdam, May 4, 1777, on an American ship, which was 
captured and carried to London (Bull’s memorial to Lord Germain, in MS 
S. C. Records, XXXVI, 88). Returning, he reached Charleston, February 
4, 1781, after a passage of sixty-six days, and remained until the British 
departed in 1782 (Wallace, History of South Carolina, II, 208, citing id., 
XXXVI, 98, 101, 109, 115, 191). Professor Alden overlooks (as did 
General McCrady in his Seuth Carolina in the Revolution, 1780-1783, p. 
585) that penalties were imposed on Bull, along with many others whose 
names, as Gencral McCrady notes, are not in the published lists; but the 
penaltics on Bull were remitted in response to his petition, by a special 
act of March 28, 1787, as, indeed, the penalties on large numbers were 
remitted as bitterness subsided (Wallace, History of South Carolina, Il, 
303-304; S. C. Statutes, V, 44). 

Irrespective of whether Bull did or did not “Jet the cat out of the bag,” 
as Professor Alden thinks that he did, Professor Alden has put us under 
obligation by himself dragging from the bag Gage’s terrifying cat, whether 
intended as threat or warning, and thereby proving that the colonists’ 
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suspicions toward Gage were not entirely unfounded. Dr. P. M. Hamer 
has proved that Stuart was reluctant to use Indians against the colonists 
even when, later, he was ordered by his superiors to do so (Wallace, History 
of South Carolina, I1, 125; Hamer in Mississippi Valley Historical Review 
(December, 1930). 


D. D. Wallace 














